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, As the Editor Sees It. Hanah 


Despite fewer schools because of consolida- 
tion, shorter schedules, higher requirements, and 
lapsed memberships, there has been an amazing 
increase in the number of game officials in 
nearly all states. In a few states this number has 
doubled since 1950. 

The reasons for this “officials explosion” 
appear to be (1) more teams are being fielded— 
freshman, junior varsity, etc.; (2) increasing 
interscholastics in junior high and elementary 
schools; and (3) the growing practice of using 
accredited school officials in industrial, commer- 
cial, and church leagues, and by recreational and 
other groups which sponsor non-school competi- 
tion. 

Interscholastic athletic associations have done 
a fine job through stricter personnel, experience, 
and rules examinations, and in rules clinics, in 
raising the standards of officiating. Obviously, 
the wide use now made of such officials by non- 
school groups is highly complimentary. 


Each year we see many high school student 
bodies and, we are sorry to say, some of them look 
like they are dressed for “Hobo Day.” 

“Sloppy dress and sloppy grooming make for 
sloppy thinking and sloppy acting.” That “sloppy” 
is a very expressive word. 

There are two ways of discouraging sloppiness 
—by formal edict and by social pressure. Some 
students, like some adults, just have to be forced 
to obey laws, being penalized if they do not. Most 
students, like most adults, are sensitive to public 
opinion—and need no formal regulations. Con- 
sequently—rules for those who find pleasure in 
flouting society, and sensibly acceptable standards 
for those who are intelligent. 


Because of community objections, some school 
boards have ruled against student-canvassing sales 
of candy, magazines, drawing tickets, Christmas 
cards, pen-pencil sets, and other merchandise, 
often “personalized,” with the school or club’s 
name. 

Undoubtedly, some of this mercharnidize is of 
high quality; surely some of it isn’t. Undoubtedly, 
for some people, such a sale may meet a real 
need; surely for others, they do not. Frankly, 
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there is little to be said for such fund-raising de- 
vices, certainly nothing at all if they become com- 
munity nuisances. 


One of the weakest parts of interscholastic ath- 
letics is the announcing, too often done by some 
student who has no qualifications whatever for 
this important responsibility. 

How often we have heard these amateurish 
amateurs predict a play before it is run; guess at 
an official’s decision before it is made; express 
horrific alarm over a player’s injury; second- 
guess and criticize a quarterback, coach, or offi- 
cial; show complete ignorance of the teams’ 
offensive and defensive formations, and officials’ 
penalties; fail to report the really important items 
of down, yardage and other essentials; and 
LAUGH at their own jokes. 


They spoil many and many a game. 


How shall teacher participation in extracur- 
ricular activities be officially recognized? In 


general, administrators are divided into two 
groups—those who pay cash and those who pay in 
time, by decreasing classroom load. 

However, each of these methods brings up 
troublesome questions. How shall participation 
be equated? Shall all club sponsorships, say, be 
considered equal in cash or time value? If not, 
upon what basis shall they be equated—size of 
club, importance, number or frequency of meet- 
ings, hours of meetings, premium time required 
(week-ends and holidays), sponsor experience, 
injury potential, etc.? Each of these items will 
have to be equated in turn. 

Naturally, such balancing is extremely diffi- 
cult, even maybe, from a fair and practical point 
of view, quite impossible. 

Anyway, most schools still consider participa- 
tion to be one of the teacher’s regular responsibili- 
ties and (with possible exceptions in athletics, 
dramatics, music, and journalism) impose it on 
top of an already full schedule. 

Inevitably, the net result is an overloading of 
some teachers and an underloading of others. 
Inevitably, too, comes resentment between the 
overloadeds and the underloadeds. 

Here is a place for some good experimentation, 
as well as for some logical reasoning. 
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Each year there are more “weeks” scheduled and promoted than there are weeks in the 
calendar. Naturally, these vary from high to low in quality. Children’s Book Week 
rates with the former. Further, many interesting and profitable educational projects 


can be easily worked into its program. 


Children’s Book Week 


HE CELEBRATION of Children’s Book Week 
has become as exciting and noteworthy as 
the observance of Thanksgiving, or any of 

our more prominent holidays. In contrast with 
the other celebrations, which are one-day diver- 
sions, books and reading go on all year, making 
the observance of Children’s Book Week a natural 
outgrowth of the curriculum. 


I have found three specific activities gratifying 
with various classes | have taught. The Sunday 
editions of the New York Times and Herald Trib- 
une carry children’s book supplements during this 
week. These consist of many reviews of the latest 
books, according to the age of the child and the 
category of interest. I clip out all the reviews that 
would be suitable for the pupils in my group, until 
I have at least one for each child. Before giving 
the pupils their own reviews we will have discussed 
what type of literary form a review is and what a 
book review, in particular, should contain. Where 
it is possible, I try to give each pupil a review that 
would have special interest for him. 


Before they read silently, I discuss how the 
review is set up and what we are interested in 
determining from it. The dark black print at the 
beginning includes the title, author, illustrator, 
publisher, price and number of pages. I ask the 
pupils to look for the following items when they 
read silently: is the book fiction or non-fiction? 
Would you be interested in reading it? Is the 
review favorable? Who is the main character? 
Underline as many descriptive words for the book, 





OUR COVER 


The front cover this issue shows a typical Payson 
High School, Payson, Utah, Carnival display. Car- 
nivals have been long recognized as an activity 
of student bodies across America. Some yield gain 
for extracurricular projects, some yield worry for 
the sponsors and custodians, all yield fun for stu- 
dents. Have you had a carnival lately? 
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LUCILLE STOLLER 
P. S. 186 
Queens, New York 


as you can find. The pupils write this down in the 
form of a brief composition. Their dictionaries 
are at hand when it comes to underlining the 
descriptive words because many of these lie out- 
side their comprehension. 


After the pupils finish reading, re-reading, and 
writing, several of them speak about their books, 
for oral expression is an integral part of every 
lesson. 


From this spadework come many results. We 
compile a list of interesting and vivid adjectives 
to supplant “good,” “nice,” and “wonderful.” 
Children are eager to taste and try new words and 
as they keep repeating them and writing them, 
these words soon become a fast part of their 
vocabularies. 


We display the printed review and the pupil’s 
evaluation of it so that the other children, when 
consulting the bulletin board, can decide whether 
the book would hold their interest or not. We dis- 
cuss new authors that are met in the reviews and 
what is more exciting, a new book by an old 
friend. We classify the books into fiction and 
non-fiction lists so that the pupils know where to 
look for them in the public library. This, of 
course, is a most rewarding outcome. The chil- 
dren hound the library until these books appear 
and as soon as they do, they are being passed 
around our classroom. 

An activity that is valuable in a different way 
is a book sale, organized and run by the pupils. 
This activity is particularly appealing to children 
who are avid and advanced readers. Here, they 
are serving as the stimulus for other children to 
derive pleasure from reading. 

We decided to scour the neighborhood and our 
own homes for books to sell. They were used books 
but had to be in satisfactory condition. A group of 
pupils was selected to inspect all books and return 
those that were unsuitable. Children from other 
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classes responded enthusiastically to our appeal 
for books. By the end of two weeks, we had col- 
lected about 200 books. Each pupil was given a 
few books which he had to classify for grade level 
and for price. The children were most generous in 
pricing the books, for they wanted this sale to be 
within the reach of every pupil. Most of the 
books were priced at 10c and 25c. 


Posters were made and brief notices were writ- 
ten by the children to stimulate interest in the sale. 
A group of pupils was responsible for arranging a 
schedule that would permit each of our twenty- 
four classes sufficient time for browsing and buy- 


ing. 


There were thirty-five pupils in our class and 
five periods for our book sale—from two to three 
each afternoon. Seven children per day would be 
in charge of the sale. Each pupil brought a small 
box for holding money, and some change for 
opening sales. One pupil was asked to be responsi- 
ble for collecting the day’s receipts and for bring- 
ing it to the classroom. Besides being expert 
money changers, the pupils were adept salesmen, 
suggesting and finding books for the children who 
came to buy. The books were set up on tables out- 
side the principal’s office. The “non-selling” 
pupils were in the room with me, and those who 
were serving for the day were supervised by the 
principal or assistant principal. 


We eagerly awaited the return of our salesmen 
for the day so that we could figure up the total and 
keep adding it to each day’s sum. 


The enthusiasm of my pupils was matched by 
that of the other children in our school, for by 
Thursday we found ourselves low on books. By 
three o’clock Friday, our tables were clean of 
books and we discovered we had collected approxi- 
mately $52.00. 


Because our class was going to start the indi- 
vidualized reading program shortly, we used half 
of the money to purchase twelve new books that 
our classroom library sadly lacked. We selected 
these, the children and I. The remaining money 
was deposited in our school fund. 


Our undertaking had run very smoothly and 
left the children with a strong feeling of accom- 
plishment and satisfaction. 


The third activity serves as a good springboard 
for a class planning to produce a monthly news- 
paper. Children’s Book Week occurs in Novem- 
ber which is an appropriate time for thinking of a 
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first newspaper; the pupils and teacher have 
begun to know one another and to work for a com- 
mon purpose; also, many lessons in writing and 
its skills have been undertaken. Again, it was our 
plan to make the other pupils aware of Book Week 
and the many joys of reading. 


We discussed the various articles our news- 
paper should contain. We wanted to avoid the mo- 
notony. The pupils suggested writing forms that 
we had already become familiar with through class 
lessons—book reviews and character sketches— 
the latter, emphasizing character as well as physi- 
cal appearance. Some pupils contributed brief 
biographies of favorite authors, poems on the 
pleasures of reading, and various puzzles involv- 
ing book titles and characters. 


An editorial committee selected the best con- 
tributions, making sure these concerned different 
books and represented a variety of types of books 
—*“Miss Pickerell .. . .” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy,” “A Touchdown for Doc,” 
“Tom Swift... ,” “Little House on the Prairie,” 
etc. 


The final selections were typed on stencils and 
run off on the; rexograph machine. We made 
enough copies for each pupil in class, and, not 
forgetting our first purpose, distributed the other 
copies to the third through sixth grade classes. 
Besides arousing the interest of the other classes, 
this activity led to the production of our own 
monthly newspaper—a section of which, natur- 
ally, was devoted to books. 


All of these activities provided stimulation and 
satisfaction for the pupils, while emphasizing the 
importance of books in our lives. 


G. A. A.’s Carnival Time 


SARAH BENNETT 
Jackson High School 
Miami, Florida 


The girls’ physical education department of 
our high school offers an extensive program of 
after-school activities which includes intramural 
sports, modern dance, bowling, gymnastics, offi- 
ciating, playdays, sportsdays, and social events. 
All of these activities are organized under the 
sponsorship of the Girls’ Athletic Association to 
which every girl in the school may belong. 
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One of the best examples of a school activity in 
which student participation, planning, initiative, 
cooperation, and resourcefulness are in high evi- 
dence, is the annual G.A.A. Carnival which the 
girls sponsor, plan, and conduct for the entire 
student body. This is a gala evening of whole- 
some fun and enjoyment which is quite different 
from the regularly scheduled Friday night dances, 
concerts, plays, and athletic events. 


To the members of the Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion, the annual Carnival is their night to entertain 
the student body and to enjoy seeing others 
“enjoy” the results of the many hours spent plan- 
ning, designing booths, decorating the gym, work- 
ing on committees and arranging for this big 
event. 


The purpose of the G.A.A. Carnival is three- 
fold: (1) To give opportunity for the members to 
work together on an over-all project rather than 
participate only in the many specialized activities 
sponsored by the group; thus all girls interested 
in dance, bowling, gymnastics, intramurals, etc. 
are unified for this big project; (2) To provide an 
inexpensive non-commercial “fun night” for the 
entire student body; and (3) To raise funds for 
financing other projects of the organization. 


The G.A.A. president and officers plan the 
over-all organization of the Carnival with the 
physical education sponsors assisting and advis- 
ing if and where needed. These plans are pre- 
sented to the entire G.A.A. membership for their 
approval and suggestions. The members are then 
asked to volunteer for the various committee 
chairmanships and specific committees. The fol- 
lowing is an outline of the organizational pattern 
of the committees usually used and their duties: 


Chairman: President of G.A.A.; assistants—other 
officers. Plans the over-all organization and 
supervises all committees. Evaluates and pre- 
sents final report. 


Publicity: Advertises throughout the school, uti- 
lizing posters, bulletins, P. A. system, radio, 
T.V., newspaper, etc. 


Tickets: Arranges for the printing of tickets and 
their sale before and during the Carnival. Makes 
a final financial report. 


Door: Organizes for checking ID cards, pass-outs, 
checking shoes, policeman. 

Food: Orders and sells soft drinks, hot dogs, etc., 
outside the gymnasium. 

Booths: Arranges to have all booth frames con- 
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structed the morning of the carnival; assigns 
booth areas and locations; supervises booth 
designs and decorations; secures all necessary 
materials for booths, and prizes. 


Chaperones: Invites, assigns, and thanks chaper- 
ones. 


Clean-up: Supervises the dismantling of booths, 
cleans up gym, and stores all materials. 
After the general committees are formed, the 
tentative booth list is submitted and the students 
select the booth they want to work with. Often 
additional booths spring out of the minds of the 
members and these are submitted to the general 
committee which decides in favor or against them. 
Each booth group now submits tentative 
designs, decorations, operational and supervi- 
sional plans, and lists of materials and prizes to 
the over-all booth chairman. 
The following list indicates the booths usually 
included: 
Cake Walk 
Lights Out 
Ring a Coke 
Send a Telegram 
Ring a Prize 
Spook House 
Darts and Balloons 
Rope Climb 
Basketball Shooting 
Sponge Throw 


Fishing 

Marriage 

Bean Bag Throw 

Country Store 

Shooting Gallery 

Bowling 

Dancing 

Baseball Throw 

Fish Bowl 

Weight Guessing 
It takes three weeks to plan and organize the 

Carnival and construct and paint the booths. The 

committee meets each afternoon in the recreation 

room for about an hour until their projects are 

completed. 


On the day of the Carnival, as soon as the first 
shift classes are dismissed, the gymnasium is 
changed into a colorful array of booths and dec- 
orations in a matter of two hours. By 4:30 all 
preparations have been completed and the gym- 
nasium is closed until the big show starts at 7:30. 

The admission fee charged is the usual twenty- 
five cents for a Friday night dance, with an addi- 
tional charge of ten cents for participation at the 
various booths. Inexpensive prizes, derby hats, 
canes, balloons, etc., are given to all participants at 
each booth regardless of whether they win or lose. 

At eleven o'clock the Carnival is over, and by 
twelve o’clock the gymnasium has been restored 
to its original appearance. There is then no evi- 
dence of the big fun night except in the satisfied 
expressions of the G.A.A. girls. 
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Carnegie Hall Comes 
To Central High 


VERA M. EMBREE 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


The vast majority of people have no idea about 
the amount of training, research, physical effort, 
mental gymnastics, experimentation, initiative, 
sifting of material and just plain cooperation that 
go into a successful dance concert. 

One of the most creative, satisfying and re- 
warding experiences I have ever had was when, 
as a teacher-director of the Modern Dance of Cen- 
tral High School, sixty students presented a por- 
trait of our school in a concert entitled, “Central 
—Our Life and Times.” 


The club spent most of the first semester in 
dance training and learning the elements of the 
science of composing dances. Such activities as 
reading books and articles on dance, attending 
concerts and lecture-demonstrations, participating 
in master dance lessons and developing an appre- 
ciation for good music were all included in the 
training period and, in fact, continued up to the 
concert. 

Having decided to give a concert, the students 
discussed ideas for a theme. Four themes were 
suggested and the majority voted to present a pic- 
ture of their school, using the title previously men- 
tioned. 


Those students having more training than 
others volunteered to be choreographers and chose 
students they wished to have in their dances. Sub- 
jects which they considered most danceable were 
listed and the choreographers chose their subject 
and decided how they would present it. This led to 
a discussion of the subjects with the particular 
teachers who taught them. Some teachers were 
surprised, but all were delighted at such active 
interest on the part of the dance club members. 


The dance accompanist had the difficult task 
of collecting interesting and provocative music of 
all kinds so that the students might listen and 
choose the music best suited for the mood of their 
dances. The students chose composers of such 
stature as Goossens, Copland, Satie. 


At this point many things began to happen. A 
Fine Arts Department student submitted drawings 
for the cover of the program. The Business De- 
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partment cut the stencil and ran off copies of the 
program for the concert. The Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, again, made colorful posters which were 
distributed throughout the building. One of the 
art teachers handled more difficult art work for 
stage décor and properties. The Industrial Arts 
Department made larger pieces of décor for the 
performance, while the sewing classes handled 
some of the sewing and all of the pressing of cos- 
tumes. 

The head of the Mathematics Department 
became so interested in this whirlwind of activ- 
ity that he spent three hours interviewing, query- 
ing the dance teacher about modern dance and 
promptly wrote a theme based on mathematics 
which he wanted to see danced. 

The young dancers had two sessions on stage 
make-up, one session on learning the parts of the 
stage and terminology, and spent much time in 
attics at home finding material for costumes. They 
designed and made the costumes at a very nominal 
cost. The choice of their theme proved to be a 
good one because they could wear some of their 
own clothes in some of the dances. 

Choreographers met with their groups in the 
gym and taught them their dance steps. Often as 
many as ten groups were working at a time, each 
minding its own business and concentrating on its 
own work. My capacity at this time was to go to 
each group when needed and suggest, “Perhaps 
the entrance would be better on the dragonal,” 
“Would this movement be effective on one foot?,” 
“Try grouping in threes,” “Read the play again 
to see how the character develops,” and, always 
praise, “This is beginning to look very beautiful,” 
“You're training your girls very well,” or “How 
much you've improved!” 

Invitations to parents, schools, and friends 
were sent. Students sold tickets. The radio 
announced the coming event. Complimentary 
tickets were sent to dance teachers, accompanists 
and supervisor personnel. The administration 
allowed the use of sun glasses between classes 
which had the words, “Dance Concert—June 2nd” 
painted on the lens. It was heartening that no 
student disobeyed the rules regarding the glasses 
and the publicity gimmick did not start a wave of 
the wearing of glasses in school. 

The big night finally arrived. Each young 
dancer was made up by students, organized and 
aided by student wardrobe mistresses. 

The Girls Athletic Association furnished host- 
esses and ushers. 

The lights dimmed. The curtains opened. The 
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concert began. Subject matter came alive on the 
stage. A chemistry formula was vibrant in dance. 
Dancers moved to accompaniment of instruments 
which was composed by student musicians. Danc- 
ers moved to Russian, Spanish, and French words 
they had learned which formed the basis and 
accompaniment for the movement. Drama Club 
students played a scene as the introduction of a 
dancing, sleep-walking Lady Macbeth. Spirituals 
showing voice training were sung by a faculty 
member from Durfee, a neighboring school on the 
same campus, and by members of the Celeste Cole 
Opera Workshop, a community group. Contem- 
porary Dance company furnished the guest danc- 


ers. No department was left out, which meant the 
entire school was involved. 

Central’s auditorium was Carnegie Hall for 
that evening as the dancers pranced or pounded 
or stretched into space. The program was a great 
success (also, financially) because it was all their 
own, planned, composed and executed. It is a 
very interesting commentary that of the many 
people in the school asked to assist in the program, 
no one said, “No.” 

It was a flushed, happy, bright-eyed group that 
surprised me immediately after the program by 
saying, “Let’s get started immediately on next 
year’s concert!” 


It is easy to assume that “teen-age problems” and “juvenile delinquency” are synony- 
mous. Also, that the school should shoulder a major share of the responsibility for both 
the causes and the effects. This experienced counselor of young people has other ideas. 


Taking 


Teen-age Problems 


E NOW HAVE SEVERAL AGENCIES that are 
WV actively engaged in the prevention, con- 
trol and actual treatment of teen-age 
social problems. Too often these problems are 
lumped together under the label “juvenile delin- 
quency,” a title which spells doom for any non- 
conformist where some well-meaning convention- 
alists are concerned. However, identifying those 
teen-age social problems considered most preva- 
lent on the American high school scene may give 
us new insight to assist with local problems. 

The five most often mentioned teen-age social 
problems in our nation today are: (1) high 
school drop-outs, (2) the jobless, (3) untrained 
youth, (4) early marriages, and (5) delin- 
quency. These are not necessarily listed in order 
of their prominence but rather constitute a chain 
of sequences that frequently culminates in seri- 
ous delinquency behavior. 


Hicu ScHoor Drop-Outs 


According to a recent survey in the State of 
Oregon, a whopping 33 per cent of all youngsters 
of high school age in Multnomah County (Port- 
land area) will join the ranks of drop-outs; they 
will not receive a high school diploma. The young 
men of this group will add their numbers to the 
thousands of unskilled laborers—who are already 
finding fewer opportunities in this age of tech- 
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Another Look At Today’s 


ALBERT J. RIENDEAU 
Benson Polytechnic School 
Portland, Oregon 


nology. High rewards are promised the skilled 
technician, the engineer, the craftsman. There is 
a surplus unskilled labor supply. Consequently, 
the fate of the youngster who elects to drop out of 
high school during the current school year can be 
expected to follow an established pattern. 

The drop-out will surely begin at the bottom of 
the job pile. His chances of staying there are bet- 
ter than average. Since the vast majority of jobs 
opening during this decade will demand at least a 
high school diploma, it is quite probable that he 
will be forced into occupations which are shrink- 
ing. These are the employment areas which al- 
ready support a high quota of unskilled, discour- 
aged, frightened employees. 

The drop-outs will face recurring periods of 
joblessness during every business downturn and 
will be frequent job shifters. The jobless rate 
among the unskilled is nearly eight times that 
among professional, technical and managerial 
workers. 

Also, the drop-out will be “low man” on the 
pay as well as the job scale. The wage he'll get at 
35 and 45 years of age will approximate that 
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which he got at 25. At his peak earning years, he'll 
be averaging less than half the pay of those who 
obtained training and acquired special skills. 

And finally, he’ll be unable to contribute to 
our nation’s growth in areas where manpower re- 
sources are most needed. In our age of automa- 
tion, high school drop-outs is indeed a “sticky” 
problem. 


THE JoBLEss AND UNTRAINED YOUTH 


These two major teen-age social problems of 
the soaring sixties go hand in hand—therefore 
will be treated together. In order to better under- 
stand the growing challenges of our untrained and 
jobless youth, we should attack the causes of un- 
employment. We should also know about today’s 
jobless and some of the reasons behind the swell- 
ing rolls of untrained youth. 

One-third of all our jobless are under 25 years 
of age. Their unemployment rate is by far the 
highest among age groups. And the jobless rate 
among those who drop out of high school is about 
double that of those who graduate. 

It has been estimated that during the ten-year 
span of the sixties, 26,000,000 young Americans 
will join the ranks of job-seekers. This is 40 per 
cent more than entered the labor market during 
the 1950’s. These figures are not disturbing if 
American industry can absorb this labor force— 
but somehow there seems to be grave doubt about 
this. 

An interesting point is that the demand for 
skilled workers will skyrocket during the sixties. 
We are faced with a paradox of a critical unem- 
ployment problem among our young people, and 
a simultaneous severe shortage of skilled workers. 


EARLY MARRIAGE 

The causes of early marriages are many and 
varied. Escape from unhappy home situations, 
misguided opinions surrounding marriage and 
unplanned pregnancy would seem to lead the 
many reasons given for teen-age marriages. The 
fact that so few of these marriages survive the 
rigors of domestic strain has not the deterring ef- 
fect one might believe; in fact quite the opposite 
is true as the early marriage trend continues to rise 
each year, closely followed by the rise of marriage 
failures. Too often the children of such unions 
help swell the rolls of the juvenile courts and in- 
stitutions. 

Early marriage, with its resultant history of 
failures, has been viewed by sociologists and edu- 
cators with deep concern. Publications by the 
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Governor’s State Committee on Children and 
Youth in Oregon reveal that much research and 
work by skilled committees has already been di- 
rected toward this problem. 

Unquestionably, early marriage and the drop- 
outs, jobless and untrained are interrelated. 
Measuring the far-reaching effects of one without 
carefully considering the others gives one a dis- 
torted picture. American economy is dealt a stag- 
gering blow when deprived of the services of these 
potential technicians and skilled workers—and 
again another when it supports the swelled relief 
rolls. 


DELINQUENCY 


Delinquency has become the most talked-about 
teen-age problem of our times. No other social 
problem can claim so many “experts,” can excite 
so much wrath, or promote more publicity than 
delinquency. Editorials, news stories, statistics, 
magazine articles and many other news mediums 
have devoted reams to this searing topic of the 
sixties. There is some evidence to support the idea 
that juvenile delinquency is on the increase, and 
that emotional disturbances and mental illness are 
all too common among children. Among the 
causes given by investigating committees on all 
levels are: rapid increase in divorce rates, teen- 
age marriage rates, unmarried teen-age mothers, 
and a lack of adequate family counseling. 

Some of the proposed courses of action to meet 
and solve the delinquency problems have an air of 
militance about them. They would use the “fight 
fire with fire” approach by joining battle with 
teen-age delinquents, and would expect to emerge 
victorious through superior manpower and better 
weapons. While this idea has strong support by 
some segments of society, it does not have any 
long-range validity. 

Sociologists would have us examine conditions 
in declared delinquency areas more closely. This 
should be done objectively, without emotional out- 
croppings. They point to insufficient recreation 
facilities, reeling off statistics supporting the high 
correlation between poor recreation programs and 
the high rate of teen-age delinquents. Then they 
are quick to add that providing better recreation 
facilities will not in itself solve the problem—that 
“we must go deeper.” 

Another example is the automobile. The car 
has often been accused of contributing to the high 
percentage of juvenile problems, including lower 
grades. But again our experts hurriedly explain 
that denying automobiles to all high school young- 
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sters won't necessarily solve the problem as it can- 
not be proven guilty of being the real cause of 
either low grades or delinquency. 

These youth problems are far too complex to 
be treated lightly. Broad generalizations for treat- 
ment invariably include more psychological and 
psychiatric help for disturbed children. The sug- 
gested solutions most consistently offered are: 

1. Provide the best counseling and guidance 
possible through high school graduation, and 
starting in the grades. 

2. Carefully examine and adjust present-day 
high school curriculum in the light of expanded 
leisure, stepped up automation, a shortened work 
week, soaring rockets and standards of living. 

3. Provide adult education classes in family 
life, child care and development, home manage- 
ment and human relationships. This, coupled with 
more emphasis on preparation for marriage, 
would tend to have a deterring effect on early mar- 
riages. 

4. Develop academic respectability for voca- 
tional training institutions. Attitudes must be 
changed regarding skilled craftsmanship. Our 
youngsters reflect our attitudes toward occupa- 
tions, and if we give vocational training the re- 
spect it deserves, so will they. 

That our youth problems are grave there can 
be no doubt. But regardless of all the committee 
reports, studies, proposals, and headlines, the bare 


facts are these: good families with parents who 
are affectionate with each other and with their 
children, who understand and complement each 
other, are still the most important factor in the 
welfare of children and youth. They are the 
strongest preventive force we have in the area of 
youth problems. It is an established fact that good 
families tend to perpetuate themselves as children 
from them grow up, marry, and make their own 
homes. Unfortunately, the same is true of “bad” 
families. They too tend to reproduce themselves in 
successive generations. 


But instead of paving the way too carefully for 
American youngsters, we must teach them to cope 
with problems while the problems are still small. 
Problems of parents which lead to problems of 
youth began as little problems, but were ignored 
until they got out of hand. 


Children need love and nourishment as in- 
fants—love and understanding as adolescents. 
The teen-age period must be recognized as the 
“tween” age, a period of transition from depend- 
ency to independence. 


In the main, however, it is to the schools and 
home which we must ultimately turn for the estab- 
lishment of a suitable cultural and social climate. 
The behavior and attitudes of our children and 
youth are usually the reflection of the total life of 
the community in which they live. 


There are probably more established special “Days” and “Weeks” than there are days 
and weeks in your calendar, and many of these are reflected in the school’s schedule. 
Others are being continuously added. A BIG headache! What to do? 


Two -Objectives—One Goal 


PERATING WITHOUT A CLEARINGHOUSE or 
O some master directive as to when the many 
“must” weeks and days are to be high- 
lighted, the huge calendar of the principal’s office 
looks like a Swahili crossword puzzle by the mid- 
dle of the first school month. 

As the school year progresses, advanced re- 
quests for dates are received from the assembly 
committee, the DAR, the American Legion, the 
Homecoming committee, the Varsity Club, the 
Quarterback Club, the Committee for Advance- 
ment of the UN, the Betty Crocker Cookbook, 
the Guidance and Testing Committee, the Tri- 
Hi-Y, the Home Room Mothers’ Club, Dads’ 
Club, the County Declamation Contest, the Spell- 
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ing Bee, Career Week, the music festival, Pan- 
American Week, the Boy Scouts, the Commence- 
ment Committee, the Student Council, and various 
clubs of the school and community. Add to this 
list the number of legal holidays, days proclaimed 
by the governor, days proclaimed by the mayor, 
days or weeks proclaimed by the President of 
the United States, and certain promotional days 
sponsored by the local Chamber of Commerce, 
local charities, and local industries. So what do 
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A school calendar that requires a 
faculty meeting or several conferences, at least, 


you have? 


to discuss it. After all, these decisions must be 
made: Whom shall we eliminate? How many? 
When? Why? Who has made advanced plans? 
What or which group has any educational pro- 
foundness ? 

Then too, tact and diplomacy must not over- 
shadow wisdom even when we recognize that 
some of these groups have the long-arm of in- 
fluence that often reaches into the smoke-filled 
rooms of power politics. 

Nevertheless, the number of requests each 
year seems to increase and each group adds a 
little “something” extra or enticing to gain favor 
or outshine the others. And, the solution, if 
there is any, becomes more difficult each year. 

Therefore, as a start in the right direction (we 
hope), our school has combined as many as pos- 
sible of the special weeks and days we plan to 
highlight under common themes. For example, 
this year Career Week and Pan-American Week 
will be—Two Objectives One Goal. This re- 
quired joint planning of the social studies 
teachers, the Spanish teacher, the librarian, the 
guidance counselor, the principal, the home 
room teachers, the school newspaper adviser, the 
dietitian, and the guidance committee. 

These plans resulted in the librarian display- 
ing materials, flags, maps, and books about Pan- 
American countries as well as enriching displays 
and materials about careers. The Spanish Club 
members dressed in costumes of the various 
Pan-American countries and served as guides 
for the consultants and parents visiting the school 
campus during the week. While doing this, these 
colorful guides were encouraged to greet the 
consultants, the parents, and their schoolmates 
in Spanish; thus, they emphasized the foreign 
language as a career to our public. 

After this focal point of interest was well- 
defined, routine planning to insure the other 
aspects of the program were undertaken and 
carried out in committee meetings and an- 
nounced through the school newspaper. The 
dietitian added that extra something to reward all 
concerned for a job well-done by serving “A” 
type lunches representing the culinary arts of 
our Pan-American neighbors. 

We experienced a measure of success in this 
first endeavor. However, we still have a problem. 
How can we combine the DAR, the Committee 
for the Advancement of the UN and the Amer- 
ican Legion under a common theme? 
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“Art For Art’s Sake” 
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Only? 


It takes 
more than these artistic tools to make a good 


Paints, brushes, paste, and paper. 


art club. It takes students with initiative, imagi- 
nation, and talent, and perhaps the most sought 
after students in the New Hyde Park Memorial 
High School are the members of the “Artisans.” 

The Artisans organized themselves to promote 
creative ability among the student body, and they 
have done their job admirably by devoting meet- 
ings to individual projects involving all types of 
artistic skill. Originally, the Artisans 
formed to enable its members to pursue their 
special interests in art through workshops, lec- 
tures, and the sponsoring of field trips which 
interested its members. Instruction in water color 
techniques and copper jewelry fashion afforded 
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its members the occasion to experiment in crea- 
tive expression. The Artisans provided oppor- 
tunity and guidance for its members to explore 
new art fields and to develop their special abili- 
ties in art. 


The Artisans’ eye-catching portrait booth 
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But, the Artisans were not content only to 
serve their own needs. Just as the artist’s palette 
symbolizes creativity, the art club came to sym- 
bolize the spirit of service to the school. What 
was once just another special interest club slowly 
transformed itself into one of Memorial’s most 
active service organizations. 

The Artisans were asked to make scenery for 
school productions, to decorate the many exhibit 
cases in the school corridors, and to furnish 
posters for other student activities. The Artisans 
are always willing to lend a hand and paint brush 
to any club desiring its service. Certainly, the 
most active booth at the Student Council Bazaar 
was managed by the Artisans. The Artisans 
erected the most eye-catching booth and they 
assisted the other clubs in the building of their 
booths. Naturally, the fund-raising Bazaar ac- 
tivity of the Artisans was the painting of por- 
traits. Not only did this activity materially add 
to the coffers of the Student Council’s treasury, 
but it sent many a satisfied customer away with a 
life-like sketch of himself under his arm. 

Soon teachers began to avail themselves of 


the Artisans’ talent. Requests poured in for 
charts, graphs, posters, and models. The making 
of instructional materials rapidly took its place 
along with other creative activities. Art for art’s 
sake had given way to the concept of service. 
The newly revised student handbook now lists 
the club as “primarily a service club, functioning 
only upon the request of an organization, class 
or teacher for posters, charts, stage sets, etc.” 
With an ever-increasing demand for their work, 
the Artisans had to devise a schedule and order 
form, and require that requests be submitted no 
less than two weeks prior to the date needed. 

Busy as they are, the Artisans are still able 
to accomplish the original objective of their 
former special interest club. By producing 
graphic works for others, the members, in turn, 
are benefited by developing and furthering their 
own artistic talents. Only now they have an 
added incentive. When the club was originally 
formed, the creative work produced was ap- 
plauded only by fellow club members; now it 
is appreciated by the entire student body, the 
faculty, and even the community. 


Federal aid to schools involves more than money. What are all the angles to this prob- 


lem? Is the issue simply the federal government versus the local government? Dilemmas 


are found on both sides of this question. 


“Should We Have Federal Aid 
For Our Public Schools?” 


OR AT LEAST TEN YEARS the public schools of 
the United States have been in a period of 
constant growth. Each of the last ten years 

has brought an increase in the enrollments of our 
elementary and high schools. With increased 
enrollments we have had demands for additional 
teachers, more classrooms, and the shortage of 
qualified teachers has brought about constant 
increases in salaries paid to teachers. The net 
result of these increased demands for additional 
public school facilities has been an increase in the 
cost of maintaining American public education 
that is almost beyond the comprehension of school 
authorities of twenty years ago. 

We have been hearing much about the “crisis” 
in American public education. Many authorities 
are reluctant to use the word “crisis” when de- 
scribing our present day problem of financing 
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American public education, but even the casual 
observer will admit that we do face a serious prob- 
lem. During the last decade our public schools 
have increased their enrollments by more than 10 
million students and the costs of maintaining our 
schools have jumped from about $2.3 billion in 
1940 to over $16 billion in 1961. It has been esti- 
mated that the cost of maintaining our public 
schools will reach the high figure of $24 billion 
by 1970. There can be no doubt of the fact that 
it will cost much more to operate our schools in the 
future than has been the case in the past. 

When we discuss the problems facing the pub- 
lic schools of our country, several facts are readily 
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apparent. First we know that we will continue to 
have increasing enrollments in our public schools. 
The birth rate in this country has increased stead- 
ily since 1940, and during the last five years ex- 
tremely high birth rates have been maintained. 
“We can’t argue with the stork” because the chil- 
dren are here to provide increasing public enroll- 
ments during the next six years. Secondly, we 
know that the major costs of operating our schools 
have been paid by state and local taxes, and this 
source of tax revenue has been exploited to its 
capacity by many local school districts. 


We have many different opinions regarding 
the ability of the state and local school districts to 
continue to pay the major portion of the cost of 
public education. Some competent authorities say 
that this source of support for our public schools 
will not be able to bear an increased load during 
the next ten years. They predict a breakdown in 
the system of public school finance if federal aid 
is not granted to our schools. Other authorities, 
equally competent, have pointed out that the state 
and local school districts have provided the money 
needed during the last ten years when many said 
that it could not be done. They also say that these 
state and local school districts can continue to fi- 
nance public education in the future if the people 
want to do the job. These people who argue 
against federal aid to public education have some 
very convincing arguments to prove that state and 
local school districts can actually continue to pay 
the costs of public education. 


We have had proponents of federal aid to pub- 
lic education for many years. Twenty years ago 
these proponents were considered to be the liberal 
fringe of persons who were engaged in public ed- 
ucation. Only a very few of the educators of our 
country would speak for federal aid, and they did 
it with a very weak voice. Today we find that the 
leaders of public education who favor federal aid 
to finance our schools are a large and vocal ma- 
jority of the professional educators of our country. 
Not only do they have numbers, but their voices 
are firm and convincing when they explain why it 
will be necessary to have federal aid for our pub- 
lic schools in the not too distant future. 

It is not easy to establish an absolute need for 
federal aid to education in this country. It is also 
difficult to answer some of the attacks that have 
been made upon the idea of federal aid to the pub- 
lic schools by the opponents of the proposal. Their 
first major objection is that of the possibility of 
federal control of public schools if federal funds 
are provided. This is a real threat to our system 
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of state control of education. Perhaps this debate 
may shift into a discussion of the relative merits 
of federal vs. state control of the education of this 
country. 


For longer than we can remember the issue 
of granting state funds to parochial schools has 
been settled in this country. State constitutions 
have usually made it quite clear that no state or 
local tax monies can be given to any form of 
religious activity or school supported by a church. 
This has been an accepted principle, and no one 
expected that it would again become a matter of 
public debate. With the proposal of federal aid to 
the public schools, leaders of church schools have 
reopened the old question of tax funds for paro- 
chial schools. They ask why the federal govern- 
ment should tax them for funds to be given to edu- 
cation when the parochial schools do not receive 
any of the money. They have presented a very 
strong point when they say that education is really 
an individual matter and the federal government 
will really be providing part of the cost of an indi- 
vidual child’s education and not giving money to 
the support of a church or a religion. 


The leaders of parochial education have a very 
strong precedent in the G. I. Bill of Rights follow- 
ing World War II when the federal government 
made grants to individual soldiers and they then 
attended the college of their choice. Many of them 
attended church colleges, and no questions were 
asked. Church leaders now ask why this same sys- 
tem cannot be followed in giving federal aid to all 
schools that are engaged in the education of chil- 
dren in elementary and secondary schools. This is 
a rather difficult question to answer. 

This problem of giving or denying federal aid 
to parochial schools will develop into one of the 
major bones of contention in this debate. If such 
aid is denied we will have certain senators and rep- 
resentatives who will never vote for a federal aid 
bill for public schools only. On the other hand, we 
will have other governmental leaders who will be 
equally opposed to any legislation that will give 
federal funds to parochial schools. In many cases 
the constituents of certain congressmen will de- 
mand that church schools do not receive any of the 
federal aid to education proposed. It seems to be 
apparent that if federal aid is granted to public 
education that it will be necessary to make some 
compromise so that parochial schools will receive 
some type of aid. Parochial schools have as great 
a need for federal aid as public schools and they 
also have their friends in Congress who will want 
to be certain that they receive at least token aid. 
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The situation may develop into a stalemate in 
which neither group will receive federal aid of any 
kind. 

During the first half of this school year high 
school debaters will be entering practice debates 
on any one of the three general debate topics. 
Early in January, 1962, a final selection will be 
made from among three topics of the subject to be 
used in the final debates of the year. In this arti- 
cle we will discuss one of the possible topics for 
debate during the last half of the school year. That 
subject is: 

Reso_vep: That the Federal Government 
Should Provide Additional Aid for Public 
School Facilities: 

In order to give high school debaters an idea 
of the possibilities of this debate question we are 
including a set of definitions of the terms of this 
topic: 

“THE FepeRAL GovERNMENT”: By the term 
“the Federal Government” we mean the govern- 
ment of the United States acting through its legally 
elected representatives. Under the Constitution it 
is the Congress that has power to pass laws that 
will promote the general welfare and so any bill 
that would have the federal government provide 
additional aid for public school facilities could be 
considered as being legislation to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. In this debate the affirmative must 
prove that it would be beneficial to the country for 
Congress to provide additional aid for public 
school facilities. 

The Constitution does not mention education 
specifically, but at the same time it does not pro- 
hibit the federal government from aiding or even 
controlling public education. This question does 
not call for control over education by the federal 
government, but we must always remember that 
in the past there has always been a certain measure 
of control combined with grants of money by the 
federal government to the state and local govern- 
ments. It is logical to assume that some measure 
of control may well result from the adoption of the 
affirmative plan. 

When debating this question all that is called 
for is providing funds to be used to provide ad- 
ditional public school facilities. No provision is 
made for the administration of these funds. 


“SHouLp”: The term “should” implies that 
the affirmative must advocate the adoption of a 
policy of federal aid for public school facilities 
over and above any that may exist at the present 
time. The affirmative must show that the adoption 
of this policy at this time is either desirable or 
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necessary or both. It is not necessary for the af- 
firmative to prove that this policy will actually be 
adopted. If the affirmative can prove that it should 
be adopted they will establish the case assigned 
to them. 


“ProvipE”: The term “provide” means to 
supply or furnish for future use. When debating 
this topic this term means that the federal govern- 
ment will furnish additional aid for public school 
facilities in the future. This might be provided in 
a number of ways. The government might give 
excess buildings and materials that are now owned 
by the federal government, but most materials of 
this type would not be properly located or of suf- 
ficient volume to aid public schools in general. 
The most logical interpretation that could be given 
to this term would be the providing of financial 
aid on a more or less permanent annual basis until 
the present crisis of a lack of facilities for public 
school buildings has been met. 

“ADDITIONAL Arp”: This term “additional 
aid” means to render assistance that is in addition 
to or supplementary to that now provided for 
public school facilities. This term may cause 
some quibbling in the debate regarding its mean- 
ing, but most of these discussions will be a waste of 
time because either interpretation of this term that 
is accepted will not change the general debate 
question. For example one side may argue that the 
word additional means aid that is supplemental to 
that already given by the federal government. On 
the other hand it may be argued that this word 
means aid that supplements aid and support now 
given by the state and local governments. Either 
of these interpretations of the meaning of this 
word will have the same general effect upon the 
debate topic. 

At the present time the federal government has 
several programs that directly or indirectly pro- 
vide some aid to public schools. It is well known 
that existing programs are not very extensive and 
do not provide a large amount of money, but they 
do exist and the principle of federal aid of this 
type has been established. We could point to the 
school lunch program, the low-cost milk program, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency which 
lends money to colleges for the construction of 
student housing, and the Smith-Hughes program 
for vocational education as examples of aid al- 
ready given by the federal government to schools. 

“For Pusiic Scuoots”: The term “public 
schools” means institutions of education sup- 
ported by the states and the local governments of 
this country. This term would certainly include 
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elementary and secondary schools supported by 
the public. There may be some question as to 
whether this term includes colleges and universi- 
ties, but it would appear as if the persons selecting 
this questicn probably intended to include all 
types of schools supported by the public. 

The term public schools is the opposite of pri- 
vate schools that are supported by other than gov- 
ernmental bodies such as religious groups and 
private educational organizations. This question 
does not ask for any aid for private schools from 
the federal government. 

“FaciLities”: A dictionary definition of the 
term “facilities” is “the devices or means by 
which anything may be more easily done.” If we 
use this definition we could include such items as: 
new buildings, equipment, gymnasiums, etc., as 
coming under the meaning of the term facilities. 

It is doubtful if the providing of lunch pro- 
grams or paying the cost of providing transporta- 
tion would qualify under this term. The provid- 
ing of books might be considered as giving ad- 
ditional facilities to the public schools. It will also 
be difficult to prove that aid to increase teachers 
salaries would be a fair interpretation of this term. 


Usinc THE DILEMMA IN DEBATE 


There are many types of strategy that can be 
used by the debater in presenting his arguments 


effectively. One of the most effective methods of 
arguing is the use of the dilemma. The dilemma 
is a method of strategy that can be used effectively 
by either side in the contest. The initial step, when 
using the dilemma, is for one side to direct a 
question to its opponents. This question should be 
so carefully worded that no matter how the oppo- 
sition answers it their reply will be detrimental to 
their side of the debate. 

It is usually a good thing for the side asking 
the question (or dilemma) to make several sug- 
gestions of answers. This tactic forces the oppo- 
nent to recognize the question and it usually 
causes them to attempt making an answer. 

While the dilemma is effective for the side ask- 
ing the question, it is usually deadly to the side 
attempting to make an answer. Every debater 
should therefore prepare a method of avoiding 
being caught by a well worked out dilemma if it is 
possible to do so. If you wish to avoid the clutches 
of a dilemma, study each question directed to you 
to see if it is properly worded. If the question con- 
tains a number of adjectives praising your oppo- 
nent’s side of the case and others attacking your 
side, there is a great possibility that it is not a fair 
question. If the question includes a statement that 
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has not been established during the debate, your 
answer may have the effect of admitting this state- 
ment even though it has never been proved. 

In the event that you do attempt to answer any 
questions asked by your opponents in the hope that 
they will place you in a dilemma, be certain that 
your answer is general and add so many qualifica- 
tions to your answer that the side asking the 
question will be bewildered. 


SAMPLE AFFIRMATIVE DILEMMAS 


Question: Do the members of the negative 
team propose to continue to allow our children 
to have unequal and in many states inadequate 
educational opportunities when there is a way 
that these conditions can be corrected? 


If they answer yes!—The members of the 
negative team have stated that they are willing 
to allow the situation to exist in which the chil- 
dren of some states will receive unequal and in 
many cases inadequate educational opportunities 
rather than adopt the plan of the affirmative which 
calls for federal grants to the states for the purpose 
of equalizing educational opportunities. They state 
openly that they know these inequalities exist, but 
they do not propose to do anything about this sit- 
uation. We cannot understand how anyone can 
be so disinterested in the future of either our chil- 
dren or of the future of our nation that they would 
make such a statement. They fail to have even a 
primary interest in the future of our nation. 

We must point out some of the great differ- 
ences in educational opportunities among the 
states and also give some of the results of these 
great differences. The median number of years of 
schooling that people 25 years of age have differs 
from 12 in Utah to 7.6 in Louisiana and South Car- 
olina. Taking people of the same age we find that 
28.7 per cent have less than five years schooling 
in Louisiana and only 3.9 per cent in lowa. Again 
taking the people 25 years of age we find that 8.1 
per cent have had four years of college in Califor- 
nia and only 3.1 per cent in Arkansas. These facts 
should point out some of the flagrant differences 
in educational opportunities in this country. 

You may wonder if this condition will affect 
you in any way. It does when it comes to serving 
your country in the armed services. Less than 6 
per cent of those persons taking the mental test for 
Selective Service fail from Iowa, Washington and 
Minnesota. On the other hand 53.4 per cent fail 
from Mississippi and 61.9 per cent from South 
Carolina. It should be easy to see that unequal 
educational opportunities are detrimental to the 
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future of our government. Since we know that ed- 
ucational inequalities exist we feel that we should 
attempt to remedy this condition. 


If they answer no!—We find that the members 
of the negative team are in almost perfect accord 
with the affirmative. They too are not in favor of 
allowing the present educational inequalities be- 
tween the states to continue to exist when there is 
something that can be done about this situation. 
In effect they have stated that they want to equal- 
ize educational opportunities between the states so 
that children will receive approximately the same 
type of education regardless of where they may 
live. The only problem that exists among us as 
debaters is that we of the affirmative want to rem- 
edy this situation by means of federal grants to the 
states, and the negative is bound to be against 
such a proposal because of the way this debate 
question has been worded. 

Now we pose this question: How can we equal- 
ize educational opportunities between the states 
unless the federal government does it by means of 
grants to the needy states? If we take the amount 
of personal income in a state for each child of 
school age we will have a fair basis for determin- 
ing the ability of a state to support good schools. 
In seven states the personal income per child of 
school age is more than $11,000.- In twelve states 
it is less than $5,000 and in two of them it is less 
than $4,000. This means that Mississippi, with 
$4,045 in personal income for each child, would 
have to tax its people more than three times as high 
as Connecticut, with $12,762 in personal income 
per child, in order to raise the same amount of 
money. We believe that this points out that Mis- 
sissippi just cannot find the money to provide 
schools for its children that will compare with the 
schools that are to be found in the more wealthy 
states. 

We believe the members of the negative team 
have placed themselves in this dilemma. They 
want to make educational opportunities equal for 
all children, yet they are opposed to federal aid 
to the schools which is the only way that equal op- 
portunities can be provided. 

Question: Do the members of the negative 
team contend that opportunities to receive an 
adequate education in the public schools of 
this country are equally distributed among the 
various states and that there is no need to 
attempt to bring about more equal educational 
opportunities ? 

The members of the 
negative team have stated that they do not believe 


If they answer yes! 
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there is any reason to continue to work to bring 
about more equal educational opportunities in the 
public schools of the various states because they 
say they are equal now. We do not believe that 
they can prove this contention. We of the affirm- 
ative team do not feel that educational opportuni- 
ties are equal in all of our states and that there is a 
need to continue to work toward the goal of “Equal 
Educational Opportunity for All.” 

If there is equal opportunity for every child to 
receive an adequate education in our public 
schools regardless of where he lives, we ask our 
opponents to answer this question. Do you feel 
that educational opportunities are equal in the 
states of Alaska and Alabama when the average 
spent on each child attending school in Alaska is 
$585 per year and the average in Alabama is 
$217? Are educational opportunities equal be- 
tween these two states when average class size in 
Alaska is 23 pupils and in Alabama it is 30? Are 
opportunities equal when the median number of 
years of schooling in Alaska is 11.3 and in Ala- 
bama it is 7.9? We feel that these facts as pub- 
lished by the National Education Association in 
January, 1961, indicate the great differences in 
the amount and quality of education provided by 
different states. 

We feel that the members of the negative team 
will be forced to admit that we do not have equal 
educational opportunities among the states of this 
country. Actually we do not even have equal ed- 
ucational opportunities among the school districts 
of our states, but most states have corrected this 
condition within their borders by establishing a 
state distributive fund which gives more money 
to the poorer school «listricts than is given to the 
more wealthy ones. The affirmative plan will do 
this same thing on a national scale. 


If they answer no!—The members of the nega- 
tive are willing to admit that we do not have equal 
educational opportunities in this country among 
the various states. They admit that some states are 
much more able to provide good schools than is 
the case for other states. They admit that we have 
unequal educational opportunities among our 
states and they also admit that something should 
be done about this condition. 

Now that our opponents have admitted that 
we need to do something about unequal educa- 
tional opportunities in this country we reach the 
point where we must decide what to do. Should 
we continue to follow a plan whereby the States 
would continue to attempt to bring about some 
form of equalization when time has proved that 
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it cannot be done by the individual states? We 
are of the opinion that the only thing for us to do 
is to adopt the plan of federal grants to the states 
so that educational opportunities can be made 
equal throughout the United States. 


SAMPLE NEGATIVE DILEMMAS 


Question: If we adopt the proposal calling 
for the federal government to attempt to equal- 
ize educational opportunities by means of 
grants to the states for public education, do 
the members of the affirmative team propose 
that the federal government should supervise 
the spending of this money given to the states? 


If they answer yes!—We cannot help but 
notice that the affirmative debaters are suggesting 
that the federal government should supervise the 
spending of the federal grants to the states for the 
purpose of equalizing educational opportunity. If 
this is done we will certainly have a system in 
which the federal government will have effective 
control over all public education in this country. 
It is a well-known fact that “he who pays the fid- 
dler calls the tune.” It will be true with federal aid 
to education. The federal government will not 
demand very much control at first, but very soon 
it will be Congress and not the local school board 
that determines what type of education we will 
have in this country. Federal control of all public 
education in this country cannot be avoided if the 
affirmative plan of grants to the states is adopted. 

The effect of federal control over education 
may end up being very bad for the country. Pres- 
sure groups will force more and more in the way 
of controls over what is taught. One group will 
want more time spent on the ill effects of alcohol, 
another will demand more physical education in a 
physical fitness program, and still another may de- 
mand courses in bridge playing. Eventually the 
curriculum will be so crowded with these required 
courses that the children will not have time to 
study the basic subjects. We feel that federal con- 
trol of education will be bad for the country. 


If they answer no!—The members of the 
affirmative team have stated that they are not 
proposing that the federal government should 
supervise the spending of the grants that it will 
give to the states for the purpose of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity. This is a very loose type of 
spending upon the part of the federal government. 
Washington will send the money to the states, but 
no control will go with the money. We doubt if 
such a utopian plan can or will be adopted by the 
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federal government. If they give money to the 
states to equalize educational opportunity they 
will also say how it must be used and this is fed- 
eral control. 


It has been more than six years since the Su- 
preme Court stated that schools must be desegre- 
gated. Even today this decree has not been heeded 
by some states. The affirmative are proposing that 
the federal government give money to equalize ed- 
ucational opportunity to the states and that they 
send no instructions as to how it shall be used. It 
is very possible that the states would use it on fool- 
ish projects that are connected with education, but 
that will not bring about equality in our educa- 
tional opportunities. We feel that any plan of fed- 
eral aid to the states for public education must be 
accompanied by federal control. It is a necessary 
evil that must be a part of any program of federal 
aid. 


Question: Do the members of the affirma- 
tive team believe that the centralization of con- 
trol of our public schools in some bureau in 
Washington would be a good thing? 


If they answer yes!—We are surprised to hear 
the members of the affirmative team state that 
they feel that the centralization of the control of 
the entire public school system of this country in 
a bureau in Washington would be a good thing. 
When they make such a statement they are really 
saying that we need a dictatorship in the field of 
education. If we adopt such a plan there will be 
no chance for the state or local educational of- 
ficials to determine the type of education that is 
best for their communities and citizens. Such a 
plan would kill local initiative in the field of ed- 
ucation. 


When the affirmative propose that the central- 
ization of control of public education in some 
bureau in Washington would be a good thing, they 
are providing the means by which our govern- 
ment might become a dictatorship. Control of all 
education means control over the minds of our 
youth. We must oppose such a possibility with all 
our might. 


If they answer no!—The affirmative debaters 
are willing to admit that a system in which the 
control of the entire public school system by a 
bureau in Washington would be bad. At the very 
same time the affirmative debaters are proposing 
a plan that will eventually lead to this control that 
they do not favor. Once the government begins to 
hand out money to the states for the purpose of 
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equalizing educational opportunity, we will have 
the beginnings of federal control of education in 
all of the states. 

The entire history of federal grants to the states 
has been one of federal control over the way this 
money is spent. It will be the same with education. 
The government that is sending the money to the 





states will say how the money must be spent and 
will establish a bureau to see that it is spent as di- 
rected. It will not be too many years until we will 
have a bureau in Washington controlling our 
schools. Thus we will eventually have the system 
of federal control of education that the members 
of the affirmative say they oppose. 


Leisure activities and opportunities have “exploded” in both number and variety during 
the past few years. Naturally, this ““explosion” should be balanced by a corresponding 
“explosion” of pertinent and profitable capitalization-instruction. 


Out-Of-School Activities Children Engage In 


ERE ARE SOME CONCLUSIONS BASED on my 
investigation of pertinent research, and 
my own survey and observations of chil- 

dren’s out-of-school activities. 

Children, even bright ones who use libraries 
much less than one might expect, do not read 
enough, averaging only fifteen minutes a day, and 
what they do read consists mainly of comics, 
funnies, mystery, and dime-store booklets. 

Entirely too much time is devoted to television 
by children from all social and intellectual strati- 
fications, robbing them of time that could be bet- 
ter spent on active play, construction, hobbies, and 
study. 


More than one-half do not enter into organized 
group activities, and much of the time sixth 
graders consider play as nothing more than social- 
ization and visiting friends. 


SRA Inventory of Children’s Interest indicates 
that children have many latent interests which 
never develop, resulting in significant “gaps.” 
Many adults wish they had had guidance in child- 
hood which would have developed into various 
interests, especially in the arts and literature. 

Boys from the “waterfront” areas do laundry 
and ironing, an activity boys from the “hill” 
schools would consider “unthinkable.” In fact, 
the social class to which a child belongs influences 
the kinds of materials he reads, the movies he sees, 
the supervision he receives, and whether or not 
he will join the “Scouts” and other organized 
activities. 

Many privileged children put up with school 
activities as “chores” and find their dancing les- 
sons, swimming meets, music lessons, family out- 
ings, scout activities, concert attendance, art les- 
sons—activities often costing money—so exciting 
and all-embracing that these children, even those 
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with high intelligence, simply do not have time 
left to read. 

Teachers can win the hearts of children by 
teaching them to make kites, do a few magic 
tricks, spin a top, draw cartoons, tell stories, play 
a guitar, make whistles; in fact, by participating 
in those activities universally loved by children. 

Teachers are not doing enough in guiding chil- 
dren in better use of leisure time, and especially 
in the choice of better television and reading 
materials. 

The so-called bookworm, more than others, 
needs help in selecting worthwhile books, or he 
may look back with regret on the wasted time used 
in reading inferior materials. 

The above were some of the most interesting 
findings, but my survey of the out-of-school activ- 
ities engaged in by sixth graders in the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Area revealed some other 
findings, no less surprising. 

For instance, my image of intermediate grade 
children as “playing ball, building forts, hiking” 
turned out to be not entirely accurate. 

One can see at this age boys and girls “rehears- 
ing” the adult roles they will eventually play. The 
boys work outside the home, delivering news- 
papers and mowing lawns; girls, sweeping and 
doing other household chores. Among the mature 
girls, more time is being spent in brushing the 
hair, manicuring, and other grooming practices, 
and an interest in “shopping” for food and cloth- 
ing develops. 

Television, however, for both sexes is first as a 
time consumer. I found sixth graders to average 
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nearly an hour televiewing on school days; and 
for some children, two and a half hours are not 
unusual. On week-ends, devotion to TV is greater. 

Play was third in the amount of leisure time 
spent, and consisted mostly in socializing rather 
than vigorous activities. 

Yes, I did find the occasional boy or girl who 
builds forts or tree houses, played Christopher 
Columbus, or had an interesting hobby such as 
raising orchids, but these children who break 
away from the standardized pattern of TV, work, 
play, Scouts, radio, reading the funnies, and Sat- 
urday movies are exceptions. Even children who 
collect, do construction work, visit the library to 
read good books, and are interested in the out- 
doors are becoming a minority. Most children, 
like adults, let their leisure time activities fall into 
a narrow groove which is hard to change. 

Yet, when given an interest inventory, children 
state they would like to engage in many more 
activities—collecting, constructing, and learning 
about many things, surprisingly enough, about 
topics in the social studies area which have a 
“human interest angle.” 

Boys, especially the younger ones, like to spin 
tops, fly kites, play marbles, trade baseball cards, 
play tag (depending on the season) while the older 
ones like to engage in competitive sports. 

Social role expectations can block children 
from expressing certain interests. Boys from lower 
socioeconomic groups may look upon excessive 
reading and an interest in the arts as “lazy” or 
“affected” while their occasional play at jump- 
rope or hopscotch would bring disapproval from 
the “sophisticated” middle-class boys. 

One note of interest is that fifth graders, espe- 
cially girls, of all classes like to write letters; in 
fact, to use the pencil for any interesting activity. 

Intelligence influences interest also. Bright 
boys and girls tend to have their interest less sex 
differentiated. I have also noticed that the very 
intelligent like to spend time in contemplation or 
meditation and often use diaries to record their 
thoughts. Although intellectually gifted children 
may experience difficulty at times in communi- 
cating with their peers, they like vigorous games, 
to play with tools and appartus, and enjoy the 
company of others. They show no abnormal fond- 
ness for solitude or study. 

Children of low mentality, in contrast to 
bright, have few hobbies and show a paucity of 
interests. The boys, however, are often interested 
in farm and store work. The girls show some 
interest in dramatics, and this is surprising con- 
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sidering the probability that most of these chil- 
dren come from homes offering meager cultural 
resources. 

All the above findings suggest what has 
already been stated by many writers—that schools 
are “retarded” in supplying appropriate oppor- 
tunities for children to develop and expand their 
interests in many areas. And in my estimation, too, 
we, as teachers, should interest children more in 
nature, cultural pursuits, study, and creative 


hobbies. 


Why Not Competing 
Newspapers In Your School? 


EDWIN H. MIZER 
501 West 113th St. 
New York 25, N.Y. 


Does your school newspaper sometimes have 
a dull issue? Do you get more students clamor- 
ing to work on the paper than can staff it 
efficiently? Or do you find few students inter- 
ested in working on the school paper? 

These questions, in the form of complaints, 
I heard recently from a junior high school news- 
paper sponsor. He had the problem of occa- 
sionally dull issues because the staff could not 
seem to find interesting features and no articles 
were submitted from the school’s excellent Eng- 
lish department. During the first weeks of the 
semester he had nearly three times as many stu- 
dents competing for positions on the paper than 
could work together practically. He hated to send 
any of them away, but he feared the consequences 
of a too large group trying to produce a paper. 
By the end of the semester, the paper lost several 
staff members because their families moved from 
the area, school work was suffering, or the stu- 
dents found other interests. No one wanted the 
vacancies. 

If you have these problems on your school 
newspaper, try this: let the students organize 
themselves into two staffs and have each staff 
prepare and publish alternate issues. You may 
well find that competition will bring your paper 
alive and stimulate wider desire for participa- 
tion both for staff membership and to have 
themes published. 

Being in competition, both staffs will be 
anxious to make the widest and best reputation. 
They will hunt harder for worthwhile feature 
material on fellow students, faculty, and school 
life. There will be less recurrence of certain 
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names in each issue, for the staffs will learn 
that there is no esteem for being involved in 
a clique. 

There will not be a duplication of stories, 
since each staff will have several days before pub- 
lication time to make sure they are not printing 
something that was in a previous issue. 

If you think advertisers will object to being 
solicited by two advertising managers, I sug- 
gest H. B. Campbell’s article in the February 
1960 issue of School Activities." Mr. Campbell 

* H. B. Campbell, “Are You Considered a Swindler, A 
Free-Loader, or Just a Pest? You Need Not Be Any of 
These, If You Sell the Advertising for Your School Publi- 


cation!” School Activities, Volume 31, Number 6, Febru- 
ary 1960, pages 171-173. 





stresses methods of service to advertisers, and 
competing staffs will work harder at the means 
to give the advertisers full value. 


The cost will be no greater. Your school 
will not be publishing two separate newspapers 
simultaneously, but the same newspaper alter- 
nately with separate staffs. You will find the 
young people developing their own means to 
identify with their staff and their isst:2s of the 
paper. 

By using this alternate staff plan with its 
concomitant competition, you will discover your 
journalism students motivated to publish a good 
paper and all the students interested in a school 
newspaper that is better with each issue. 


General education funds are budgeted, levied, collected, and disbursed in a businesslike 
manner — something which can rarely be said for most activity funds. 


Activity Funds—A Financial Dilemma 


“One of the greatest problems which is 
faced in the high school today is the pru- 
dent care and supervision of the Associated 


Student Body Funds” 


DistRICT AND STUDENT FUNDs 


HE POPULAR CONCEPTION of district monies 

+ includes all the funds used in operating the 

public schools. Public unawareness of the 

complications involved in keeping public funds 

separate from non-public, or non-district funds, is 

alarming to those who struggle to keep both within 
their respective bounds. 


StuDENT Bopy ProJects 


Imagine the dilemma which a number of 
school people face who have high school enroll- 
ments of 100 to 250 students and feel a need to un- 
dertake a $10,000 project such as lighting an ath- 
letic field. The revenue taken in during a school 
year will probably amount to less than $1700 in 
such a school. From this amount the expenses 
paid out for football uniforms and equipment, 
basketball uniforms and equipment (including 
travel jackets and/or sports coats), baseball uni- 
forms and equipment, track uniforms and equip- 
ment, plus the travel expenses for athletic trips, the 
payment of fees for officials, trophies or trophy 
fees, league fees, etc., leave very little for paying 


off any kind of debt. 
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The athletic department, to be sure, absorbs 
the lion’s share of the student funds. But add to 
this the other fees for annual awards to the top 
citizens, scholars, and student leaders, pins, cards 
and certificates, conferences and workshops, spe- 
cial assemblies, posters, tickets and advertising, 
improvement projects within the school or on the 
grounds, and one gets an idea of the scope of the 
activity fund account in a modern high school. 

The very small school must expend sums which 
seem vast in order to support even a modest pro- 
gram of athletics. School laws of the various 
states controi the expenditure of monies in the dis- 
trict’s general fund for supporting activities 
loosely labeled “extracurricular.” There are, of 
course, a great many facets related to this phase of 
the school’s programs. From the athletic program 
emerges one or more of the following school func- 
tions: 

1. Busses—Players’ busses, Band busses, 
Rooters’ busses, busses for Drill Teams, and 
others. 

2. Chaperons—Rooters at away games (usu- 
ally a teacher is assigned to each bus). Dance 
chaperons, etc. 
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3. Supervisors—Ticket sales (generally a 
teacher in charge). Gate and fence patrol is some- 
times included. Law officers often help with these 
‘duties. Special games and events, cake sales, drill 

’ teams, etc. 

1. Clubs—Activities connected with athletics 
in the form of organized groups of students—Pep 
club, lettermen’s club and sponsors. 

5. Special equipment care and maintenance. 
( Additional help is needed ) . Special cleaning jobs 
such as care of towels by custodians, etc. 

6. Sponsors of funds collected by ASB. Fac- 
ulty member as bookkeeper of ASB books. 

7. Coaching personnel. Coaches and assist- 
ants and an athletic director (in larger schools). 

8. Administration of activities program. Time 
and energies of administrators in planning. 

9. Insurance program. Complicated and ex- 
pensive insurance programs are a necessary part 
of the athletic phase of the activity programs. 

10. Medical examinations and medical care. In 
the athletic programs this can be a complex part of 
the program. 


State laws set certain limitations in order to 
regulate spending public funds in support of these 
functions. Few people understand just what those 
limitations are and just how the division of re- 
sponsibilities is resolved. Busses are purchases 


of the district but they transport players and root- 
ers; the driver is sometimes paid extra wages for 
his extra duties (though some states forbid this 
practice). The coach is employed as a classroom 
teacher or as a physical education instructor, but 
how much of his pay is allotted for after-school 
sports which benefit only those thirty to forty boys 
under his jurisdiction? 


If there are no limitations, then obvious dis- 
crepancies become noticeable. District “A” can 
afford to pay an extra $1,000 to an instructor for 
his coaching endeavors. This puts “A” in a stra- 
tegic position when interviewing prospective 
coaching personnel. District “B”, not having such 
a bargaining advantage, attracts only mediocre 
coaches. We have recognized that such inequities 
have existed for many years from one district to 
the next. The question is not whether or not the 
fellow who can afford to pay more should get bet- 
ter quality, but “how much more from the public 
funds are to be allotted for the interest of a limited 
number?” Should the extra pay be financed by 
the Associated Student Body of the high school 
benefited? Can such an organization undertake 
this kind of a task legally and/or morally? 
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A FamiviaR DILEMMA 


A common dilemma shared by a number of 
smaller high schools is the problem of purchasing 
lights for a football field. A lighted field will cost 
from $12,000 to $20,000 of the district’s money. 
Most educators feel that we can justify this great 
expense for reasons such as the following: 


Public recreation 

Aesthetic value for students 

Building of student morale 

Ease of scheduling athletic contests 

Building financial support for the ASB 
(through higher gate receipts) 

Increased community activities (i.e., night 
games ) 

The writer feels that the expense can be justi- 
fied on the basis of one important factor only— 
the elimination of interruptions in the academic 
program five to six days during football, baseball 
and track seasons. We should be honest enough 
to admit that football games played at home on 
Fridays constitutes a complete loss academically 
for forty percent of the students in the small high 
school and a loss of half a day for the other sixty 
percent. Considering coaches, band directors, ad- 
ministrators, teacher advisors, players, and activ- 
ity coordinators among the number of school 
people disrupted during game day—we have a 
truly disrupted academic day. 

One such day amounts to roughly 140 student 
days (academically) lost in a school of 200 stu- 
dents. Include baseball and track and the total 
will be 1,680 such days lost; the proportion will be 
as high in schools with larger enrollments in many 
instances. Indeed, this factor would seem to 
justify consideration of the expense of lighting an 
athletic field in order to save a larger portion of 
the academic days lost to athletic events. 

Benevolent community organizations some- 
times contribute funds to install lights, since it is 
usually impossible for a small school’s student or- 
ganizations to raise the amount of money needed 
or to repay a loan. Within some states it is permis- 
sible to make such a purchase of lighting equip- 
ment for an athletic field from district funds. Per- 
haps such state legislation is a partial answer to 
the problem for the small independent district, al- 
though it will take a number of years for a poor 
district to set aside sufficient funds from their lim- 
ited general fund. 

Primary concern is with the small high school 
in the district which has neither benevolent fra- 
ternal or community organizations nor state laws 
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which allow it to spend money from the district 
budget for athletic programs. This is the kind of 
school, like so many others with which the reader 
is acquainted, which faces a dilemma when a need 
is felt for expensive athletic facilities such as lights 
for an athletic field. 


SUMMARY 


Financing with public funds is especially dif- 
ficult in a school district because everyone claims 
to be an expert and each citizen is vitally con- 
cerned with how his tax money is expended. As 
much as possible purchases are headed “P.E. 
equipment” to aid the athletic department in the 


purchase of more necessary equipment. The gen- 
eral public continually rakes us over the coals for 
raising funds for the ASB; perhaps this is just 
criticism. Solutions are many and varied: “Cut 
the size of the athletic program” ; “cut out the ath- 
letic program altogether”; or “change the state 
laws so that the district can assist the high school 
with its expensive athletic program.” 

We know that aside from the obvious values 
inherent in the athletic programs, related tradi- 
tions are protected as sacred local treasures. 
These interested citizens, however, must become 
better informed as to the complexity of financing 
a local “tradition” with public monies. 


Educational, as opposed to sight-seeing, trips are fast becoming a solidly established 
part of our schools’ life and work. These trips vary from short to long, from local spots 
to distant places, from inexpensive to costly. However, it is well to remember that all 
such trips can be taken right in the classroom, as illustrated by the following story. Fur- 
ther, these imaginative trips can be profitably taken in all such subjects and in all grades. 


We Went West In Our Classroom 


AVE YOU EVER YEARNED for a trip to the 

West and found it an impossibility to get 

any farther from home than your own 

classroom? I have experienced this longing to 

travel but a family of five and a “school family” of 

thirty very much alive first grade children have 
kept me “on the go here!” 

This past year, however, I felt as though I had 
really been somewhere and yet remained within 
the walls of my own little first grade room at 
Mound School, Kanawha County, Dunbar, West 
Virginia. 

Boys and girls have a great need for express- 
ing themselves and we teachers are always alert 
for ways of allowing them to do so. Let me tell 
you what my children did last spring that was so 
invigorating for them and for me that I felt I had 
been “Way out west in Kansas!” 

Language arts had been a special project at 
Mound School for the past several months and we 
needed a climax for the year’s work and something 
to provide the children with wonderful memories 
of their first year in school. 

One little girl, very much interested in horses, 
gave me the opportunity needed to begin another 
project. After a lively discussion about vacations 
—camping out under a star-lit sky, riding horses, 
etc., we decided to “playlike” (how many times we 
hear this expression) we were going “out west.” 
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RUTH J. MOLLOHAN 
Mound School 
Dunbar, West Virginia 


Ideas come easily to six-year-olds and we had 
suggestions galore! The back of the room became 
the most exciting spot in the building. They 
wanted to camp out, so with the help of our custod- 
ian, a large tent was pitched right in the class 
room. This was made of long sticks crossed at 
the top and covered with bright colored blankets. 
What a secluded haven this tent became when I 
wished to reward someone for a neat paper or a 
job well done. Only one at a time had the privilege 
of going into the tent to read a favorite story book. 


Signs were made by the children and were then 
tacked onto poles and set inside cinder blocks or 
anchored between rocks to make them stand. Upon 
entering the room such signs as “Mollohan’s 
Ranch,” “Private Property,” “Stay Out,” etc., 
could be seen. How they did work to print each 
letter perfectly! 

Children began bringing in books for us to 
read together about cowboys until my life became 
transformed to the point that I felt I was “an old 
cow hand.” Our vocabulary grew by the reading 
and discussion periods each day. Each seat be- 
came a “saddle” to hastily mount after an exciting 
activity. The room was the “Ranch House” and 
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desks became “bunks” when tired little bodies 
needed to relax. 

Someone said that all cowboys liked to sit 
around the fire at night and sing songs about the 
wonderful life they live, so we made a “make-be- 
lieve” fire out of an old Christmas tree stand and 
banked sticks around it. Red paper was cut and 
mingled with the sticks to resemble flames. At the 
end of each day we gathered there to sing songs 
and tell rich stories of what we had experienced. 
We also used this camp circle for our reading 
circle. Many times we took our books and had our 
lesson back there around the fire! 


One plump little one said that cowboys liked 
to eat and drink as they sat around the fire so an 
understanding father sent in a complete set of 
camping utensils. These were placed on the wide 
window ledge until “chow time.” A huge coffee 
pot was confiscated from the school kitchen and 
held an important spot on an old rock beside the 
campfire. 


Such music one could hear, if unobserved, he 
listened—“Home on the Range,” “Cool, Clear 
Water” and many songs about the sun-baked des- 
ert. Yes, we even learned to yodel! Records from 
the school library were used for rhythmic expres- 
sion. Children learned to gallop, trot, and stunt on 
a horse made of an old broom handle. The horse’s 
mane would gracefully fly in time to the music. 
After a ride, this spirited animal was tied up to the 
hitching post. What better chance to use up energy 
could we find and yet learn to listen for moods of 
music ? 


The children were given every chance to ex- 
press themselves in original drawings. They were 
urged to “draw big” pictures of cowboys and 
horses. If only you could have seen the results of 
their efforts. Legs of cowboys are bowed (I was 
told) and from the pictures the children firmly 
believed it. Long, thin cowboys and short, fat cow- 
boys, but all with legs very bowed. The “chaps” 
were decorated in gay colors, as were the shirts, 
and no cowboy was without a big neckerchief. 


Our bulletin boards were alive with cowboys 
of all sizes and shapes. Some were on horseback ; 
others leaned lazily against a fence; but all wore 
ten-gallon hats and looked very important. Even 
the window blinds were made unique by cutouts 
of cowboy boots, spurs, hats, etc. “Run over” 
cowboy boots belonging to a little boy make beau- 
tiful book ends! Skulls of cattle made a very un- 
usual color chart. These were drawn and cut out 
of construction paper and mounted above the 
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blackboard. All art work was original and without 
pattern. 

Many stories were written by the children and 
they insisted that every writing lesson be about 
cowboys. Pictures to illustrate their number stor- 
ies were always found to be boots, saddles, lassos 
or the like. 

My trip to the West is yet to be made, but after 
the western activity in my first grade classroom, I 
feel as though I had been in the very heart of the 
“cow country” and that all thirty of my school 
children had made the trip along with me. 

So if you like to travel and can’t, do the next 
best thing—organize and take a make-believe trip 
with your pupils. Remember, you can take such a 
trip, or several of them, to any place or places in 
the world—and at little or no expense. 


Code of Ethics 


It is the duty of all concerned with high 
school athletics: 


1. To emphasize the proper ideals of sports- 
manship, ethical conduct and fair play. 


To eliminate all possibilities which tend to 
destroy the best values of the game. 


To stress the values derived from playing 
the game fairly. 


To show cordial courtesy to visiting teams 
and officials. 


To establish a happy relationship between 
visitors and hosts. 


To respect the integrity and judgment of 
sports officials. 


To achieve a thorough understanding and 
acceptance of the rules of the game and the 
standards of eligibility. 


To encourage leadership, use of initiative, 
and good judgment by the players on the 
team. 


To recognize that the purpose of athletics 
is to promote the physical, mental, moral, 
social, and emotional well-being of the indi- 
vidual players. 

To remember that an athletic contest is only 
a game—not a matter of life or death for 
player, coach, school, official, fan, com- 
munity, state, or nation.—New York State 


High School Athletic Association Handbook 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 








HALLOWE'EN 


Hallowe’en, always an interesting event, is 
celebrated about the same today as it was cen- 
turies ago. And it represents an excellent subject 
for an assembly program. 


An appropriate setting is a darkened stage dec- 
orated with shocks of corn, pumpkins, skeletons, 
broomsticks, black cats, goblins, and several 
witches grouped around a pot suspended over a 
stage fire. Some of these properties may be kept 
in action by means of pulled strings or an electric 
fan. 

The Origin of Hallowe’en 

Dance of the Witches 

“Little Orphan Annie,” Riley 

Hallowe’en in Other Countries 

Musical Reading, “Voices of the 

Night” (wierd effects) 

Parade of the Skeletons 

“Sein’ Things at Night,” Riley 

Dance of the Scarecrows 

“The Black Cat,” Poe 

A Pledge for a Safe and Sane 

Hallowe’en 


Student 
Dancing Class 
Student 
Student 


Student 
Gym Class 
Student 
Dance Club 
Student 


School 


ARMISTICE DAY, NOVEMBER 11 


This date, designated in 1921 in honor of the 
Unknown Soldier buried in Arlington Cemetery, 
is a legal holiday in all states, territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. Some of the many 
items possible for this program are the following: 

The Origin of Armistice Day Student 

Why We Went to War Teacher 

Song, “Smiles” School 

Tableau, “Rose of No-Man’s 

Land” 

The Story of Satan, a War Dog 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning” 

“In Flanders Fields,” McCrae 

America’s Part in the War 

A Legionnaire’s View 

Woman’s Part in the War Student 

The Significance of Armistice Day Student 

One-Minute Tribute—Students stand in silence 

for one minute in memory of the service men. 
This period is closed by “taps” and “echo” 
(one bugler on the stage and another at the 
back of the balcony or elsewhere). 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail” 


Dramatic Club 
Student 

School 
Student 
Student 
Veteran 


School 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Although there are many possibilities of assem- 
bly programs in the specialized areas of science, 
such as biology, physics, and chemistry, the pos- 
sibilities in general science are countless. Further, 
a great proportion of these program items can be 
attractively illustrated or demonstrated by means 
of models, maps, charts, experiments, materials, 
equipment, etc. The following items illustrate 
appropriate program material. Quite obviously, 
most of these items require only a very short ex- 
planation or demonstration. 

The Plants We Eat 

Roots Leaves 

Stems Flowers 
Some Scientific Fallacies 

Horsehair snake 

Night air unhealthy 

Warts from handling toads 

Artificial honey 
How Insect and Animal Voices Are 

Made 

Cricket 

Cat 

Locust 
Some Early Clocks 

Sundial Time ball 

Water clock Hourglass 
Explanation of Interesting Natural 

Phenomena 

Earthquakes Rainbows 

Geysers Hot springs 
Some Scientific Fakes 

Astrology 

Palmistry 


Six Students 
Fruits 
Seeds 

Four Students 


Eight Students 
Squirrel 
Katydid 


Frog 
Elephant 
Bee 

Four Students 


Six Students 

Potholes 

Waterspouts 
Four Students 
Phrenology 
Graphology 


INTRODUCING NEW BOOKS IN 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


This type of program is not only appropriate 
during “Book Week” but at almost any other time 
of the year, especially when new books have just 
been added to the library. While it may not be 
possible to introduce all of these, it will be pos- 
sible to present some of them and also show 
enough variety to interest all students in the 
school. 

Shown on a table or book rack are some of the 
books just recently added to the school library. 
The introducer or librarian walks up to the table 
and explains that these are new books and says 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1961-1962 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK 
{Extra Copies to the same school) 
SET OF SPEECHES 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 1.50 
DEBATE REVIEW 2.75 
DEBATE TIME CARDS 35 
COMBINATION OFFER 
Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 
PRICE $7.95 


Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in Combination 
offer for $1.50 additional) 


SCHOOL OFFER 
Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 


PRICE .. $16.70 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in School Offer 


’ for $1.50 additional) 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


$3.85 
2.50 
1.75 
1.25 
2.20 





that she will try to coax some of the characters 
out of them. 

She then picks up a book, gives its title, and 
comments briefly on its theme, settings, or charac- 
ters. Following her talk one of the book’s impor- 
tant characters walks onto the stage and tells a 
few interesting things about the story. Then he 
takes his place at the back of the stage. This pro- 
cedure is repeated with the other books. Natur- 
ally, these characters are in costume and make-up 
and, where possible, carry equipment and materi- 
als pertinent to the story. Too, they may read or 
recite passages or poems, sing, dance, or play 
musical numbers that are important in the story. 

The librarian closes the program by thanking 
the characters and expressing her opinion that the 
books will be found interesting by the students. 


HOW MUSIC PORTRAYS EMOTIONS 

Several instructive and interesting assembly 
programs may be based upon the general theme of 
“Emotions Pictured in Music.” The selections are 
played by the orchestra, band, victrola, and by 
individual students. 

Before each selection is played, the audience is 
asked to listen carefully and try to determine just 
what emotion or mood the composer is attempting 
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to convey through his composition. After part of 
the selection has been played, the chairman inter- 
rupts the music and explains how the composer, 
by emphasizing such mechanics (and combina- 
tions) as fast or slow, high or low, major or minor, 
heavy or light, soft or loud, etc., obtains the desired 
result. The selection is then completed with the 
audience the better educated to appreciate these 
basic principles and utilizations. 

There are many possibilities in this type of 
program, but, because most of the students will 
have had little education in music, the simplest 
and most striking contrasts should be presented 
first. For example, the difference between the 
“Funeral March” and the “Triumphai March” 
suggested below will be immediately evident. 

The following compositions will suggest a few 
of the possibilities: 

“Funeral March” 

“Danny Deever” 

“Liebestraum” 

“Spring Song” 

“Cradle Song” 

“Good-bye” 

“Triumphal March” (Aida) 

“Still as the Night” 

“Serenade” 


Chopin 
Damrosch 
Liszt 
Mendelssohn 
Schubert 
Tosti 

Verdi 

Bohri 
Schubert 
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YOU and YOUR SPEECHES 


by E. Chris Buehler 
Director of Beginning Speech Program 
University of Kansas 


Written for the student. A brief, clear, and 
inspirational guide to speech and speechmaking. 


A sound, sensible approach for the beginning 
student. A real confidence builder. 


Now widely used by over 200 High Schools 
and Junior Colleges. 


274 pages — 1950 Revised Edition 
Price $3.50 


THE ALLEN PRESS 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








FIRST AID 


First aid is another area in which many inter- 
esting and profitable assembly programs can be 
developed. Naturally, demonstration and drama- 
tization are the two main presentation devices 
utilized. Too, there are many motion pictures 
available which can be used to supplement actual 
dramatizations. The following items are illustra- 
tive: 

A Stitch in Time Saves Nine—Often 

Ninety-nine 
Demonstration of some Practical 

Bandaging 

Hand Ankle 
Finger Arm 
Demonstration of Methods of 

Resuscitation 

How to Carry a Patient 
Fireman’s Lift 
Fireman’s drag 
Stretcher carry 

How to Make Hurry-up Calls 
Ambulance Fire 

What I Should Do If I— 

(demonstrations) 

Sprained my ankle 

Scalded my hand 

Had a bad toothache 

Cut my finger 


Student 


Six Students 
Foot 
Head 


Students 
Students 
Scotch lift 
Basket seat 
Three-man lift 
Three Students 
Police 


Eight Students 
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Ran a splinter into my foot 
Got something in my eye 
Were stung by a bee 

Had a severe headache 


A New A. B. C. (Always Be Careful) Student 


BEES AND HONEY 
Because the average student may know some- 
thing about honey and practically nothing about 
the way it is produced, harvested, and marketed, 
an assembly program on this topic will be unusual, 


interesting, and profitable. If there is a profes- 
sional or amateur beekeeper in the community he 
can be asked to help by the committee. In fact, an 
intriguing item on this type of program would be 
a staged interview with him. 
Among the topics which are suitable for this 
program are the follewing: 
Honey, the Oldest Sweet (in mythology and 
the Bible) 
The History of Beekeeping 
A Trip Through a Beehive 
How Nectar is Gathered and Processed 
Beeswax, How It Is Made and Used Commer- 
cially 
The Unique Anatomy of the Bee (Illustrated) 
Honey Flowers and Their Flavors 
Harvesting the Honey, and Preparing It for 
Market 
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What Happens When Bees Swarm 

The Traveling Beekeeper and Fruit Orchards 

Protecting the Bees Against Moths, Birds, 
Worms, and “Robbers” 

Interesting Myths and Stories About Bees 

A Meeting of Some Famous Beekeepers 
Root Huber Dadant 
Phillips Langstroth Maeterlinck 

Other Types of Bees—Hornets, Wasps, Yellow 
Jackets, Bumble Bees, Sweat Bees 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


A conversation between I. M. Healthy and I. M. 
Unhealthy may be the basis of a simple but effec- 
tive presentation of such items as brushing the 
teeth, caring for the eyes, feet, and nails, sleeping, 
bathing, ventilating, health dressing, the various 
kinds of food and drink, candy eating, etc. 


I. M. Healthy is a healthy looking individual 
whistling his way happily across the stage. I. M. 
Unhealthy is a ragged, unkempt, and unhappy per- 
son who does not believe in health-maintaining 
activities. They meet and converse about these 
things. The first individual takes care of himself 
because it pays him in the finest of coin; the sec- 
ond does not, because these activities are too much 
trouble. 


The scene concludes with a stunt. Two stu- 
dents carry out and assemble a standard with 
a covered sign. After working very deliberately, 
these students go off the stage, leaving the stand- 
ard covered. It remains covered for a short time 
in order to make the audience more curious. Then 
with a loud noise the cover is jerked from the sign 
by means of a hidden cord. The sign reads, WHICH 
ARE YOU? 


An attractive though somewhat dangerous 
method of disclosing the sign is to have a pan 
concealed in a small box on the floor. A small 
amount of black powder, or flashlight powder, is 
placed in this pan and, after everyone has left the 
stage, exploded by means of an electric spark. 





What You May Need 











JETS, ROCKETS, AND SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


“A Selected Bibliography of Books About Jets, 
Rockets, and Space Exploration” (published after 
1958) is now available free on request from the 
Specialist for Aerospace Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C. 
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HELP FOR THE HEAVENS CLUB 


The Astronomy Club is not a new but, at 
the present time, a rapidly growing high school 
activity. Not only can this group have intriguing 
experience with the millions of marvelous things 
in the heavens, but it can, through the school 
paper, assembly program, exhibits and bulletin 
board, pass along some of this experience to the 
other students of the school. Many of these 
clubs make their own equipment. 


Book and magazine material is very extensive. 
Among the magazines, “Sky and Telescope” is 
outstanding. It may be obtained from Sky 
Publishing Company, Harvard College Observa- 
tory, Cambridge, Mass., fifty cents for a sample 
copy, five dollars for a year’s subscription. 

Although many pertinent books are available 
from publishing companies, Fawcett’s “How To” 
paperback No. 454, “Amateur Astronomy Hand- 
book,” available at most newsstands, is an ex- 
cellent treatise for this club. 

Catalogues of information kits, equipment, 
literature, teaching aids, etc., may be obtained 
from Edmund Scientific Company, Barrington, 
New Jersey, and A. Jaegers, 691 E. Merrick Road, 
Lynbrook, New York. 


ALL-WEATHER RUNNING TRACK 


Of interest to coaches and school administra- 
tors is a new film depicting recent developments 
in surfacing materials for all-weather running 
tracks. 

The film begins by citing several examples 
of how spring training has often been delayed, 
and track meets cancelled, due to excessive mois- 
ture in standard track materials, even though 
weather conditions were satisfactory for the use 
of out-of-door facilities. 

It then goes on to explain how extensive re- 
search and field testing over the past 10 years 
has resulted in the Grasstex engineered recrea- 
tional surfacing which provides an all-weather 
surface which is smooth, uniform, and skid-free 
under all conditions of use with both soft and 
spiked-shoe traffic. 

A high-light of this 19-minute color-and-sound 
motion picture is the showing of actual scenes 
from track meets at the 1959 Florida Relays and 
of spring training and meets at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Arrangements for showing this film can be 
made by writing to American Bitumals & Asphalt 
Company, 320 Market St., San Francisco, stating 
the date and time most convenient for your group. 
The company will arrange for one of its engi- 
neers to show the film and answer questions 
concerning construction, maintenance, and costs. 
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News Notes a 
eas 


Got Any Old Bloomers? 


The E. R. Moore Company is developing a 
museum of old gym suits and offers to exchange 
two pairs of the latest style Bermuda or Jamaica 
shorts for any gym suit that antedates 1910. The 
person submitting the oldest suit will receive a 
$100 cash award. 

Officials of the company say the first costumes 
designed specifically for gymnasium purposes date 
back only to about 1880. Later, as girls gym 
classes became less private affairs, the suits be- 
came more voluminous. The company has a 1915 
costume that weighs 10 pounds and has six yards 
of material in the bloomers alone. 

The address: E. R. Moore Company, 932 West 
Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


California Schools and Recreation 


More than 300 California school districts now 
participate in supporting an organized program of 
out-of-school recreation. About 50 of these admin- 
ister the community-school recreations funds 
directly. 

The Youth Services Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools sponsors a program which involves 
about 500 schools and over 2,000 personnel, mostly 
teachers who work part time, especially during 
the summer. 


Flowers Flunk Out 


(AP)—The Board of Education got into trouble 
when announcements were made at the two high 
schools telling girls not to wear corsages to school 
dances. The board received protests from 12 
florists. 


Cincinnati Provides Custom-fitted Mouth Guards 


Mouth guards for football players have not 
been too popular with many athletic directors and 
coaches either because their protective value is 
not fully appreciated or the guards have been 
poorly fitted and consequently not worn. 

Last year the Cincinnati Dental Society and 
the athletic directors of all Cincinnati public and 
parochial schools developed the idea and plan of 
custom-fitting each athlete with a mouth guard. 
The cooperating dentists provided model-making 
service free to their own patients and, upon proper 
authorization and assignment, also to those boys 
who had no family dentists. Each school purchased 
the necessary materials, at an average cost of $25 
per school. 

A special committee of 3—5 responsible persons 
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nd Comments 
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in each school, under the direction of a dentist, 
fabricated the guards. At the first football prac- 
tice the dentists checked the fittings, trimming 
and refitting where necessary. 

Of the 1,342 boys on the varsity and reserve 
teams, 1,055 received protectors, and only four 
cases of mouth, teeth, or jaw injuries were re- 
ported for these guard-wearers. In the case of the 
300 players who did not wear these protectors 
there were 24 injuries—an injury record 21 times 
higher than that of the protected players. 








Oldest Club in School 


The local chapter of the National Honor Soci- 
ety at Casa Grande (Arizona) Union High School 
is the oldest continuous club in school, having 
been organized and chartered in 1926. 


Who's to Blame? 


According to a 1960-61 survey of speech and 
drama teachers in Kansas high schools, made by 
Mrs. Alma Sargent of Kansas University, only 93, 
or 42.5 per cent, of the 219 teachers had college 
majors in speech and drama and 84 teachers of 
English carried a large share of the drama activi- 
ties. Other drama sponsors had majors ranging 
from foreign language to home economics, indus- 
trial arts, and physical education. 

Further, Mrs. Sargent’s study showed that 63, 
or 56 per cent, of the 112 debate coaches in Kan- 
sas majored in speech and drama. 


Without Status 

Secret fraternities and sororities were recently 
declared “without status” in Modesto city high 
schools by the local board of education. In a series 
of public meetings to gauge public opinion, the 
board found unanimous support for its ruling that 
youth organizations may exist if they have pub- 
lished statements of purpose, have adult sponsor- 
ship, and meet other district standards. But they 
may not survive if they adopt illegal “secret” 
codes.—California Teachers Association Journal. 


May We Smoke? 

According to the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, provision for student 
smoking is made in less than 14 per cent of urban 
school districts. 

Medium-sized districts are more liberal than 
either large or small districts. Generally speaking, 
the smaller the district the greater is the propor- 
tion of smoking prohibition. 

About two per cent of the non-smoking dis- 
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tricts are considering the possibility of providing 
recognized smoking opportunities within the 
school property for either teachers, or teachers 
and students. 


2,000-Plus 


There are now more than 2,000 members of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


Girls Wear Them Out Faster 


Out of a serious study of textbook preservation 
by the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, comes the 
startling fact that girls wear out school textbooks 
about twice as fast as boys. In a girl’s hands a 
book lasts approximately two years; in a boy’s, it 
lasts four years. 

Two of the main reasons for this difference 
appear to be the girls’ practices of (1) using the 
books as a sort of brief case—carryall, and (2) car- 
rying books in their arms instead of their hands, 
thus fraying edges and springing covers. 


A Survey of Commencement Practices 


A recent survey of nearly 1,000 secondary 
schools by E. R. Moore Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers and suppliers of caps and gowns, re- 
vealed that: 

Practically 100% included processional and 
recessional, and 99.4% used caps and gowns. 

The majority featured salutatorian and val- 
edictorian. 

Two-thirds of the schools devoted at least 10 
hours to preparation and rehearsals. One-fourth 
devoted more than 20 hours. 

In most schools from three to ten faculty mem- 
bers were involved in these preparations. 

Forty-five per cent of the graduations were an 
hour or less in duration. 

Indoor ceremonies were favored by 89.4% of 
the schools. 

Different colors for boys and girls were used 
by 47% of the schools using caps and gowns. 


Wrestling Booming in Illinois 


Ten years ago 53 downstate and suburban IIli- 
nois high schools entered the state championship 
wrestling tournaments. Last spring 154 schools 
entered these events—20 more than the previous 
year. 


In this state there are three tournaments— 
district, sectional, and state, and several weight 
classes. Three times as many schools and three 
times as many wrestlers participating as a decade 
ago indicates a great development. Incidentally, 
the story is much the same in a number of other 
states. 
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How We Do It 





CLUB OF THE YEAR 

Each month in our school the student council 
presents a “Club-of-the-Month” award to an 
outstanding student organization. This award 
consists of an official certificate, which may be 
retained by the group, and a trophy, which is 
retained for the following month only. At the 
end of the year the trophy is presented as a 
permanent award to the most outstanding club, 
and this is designated as the “Club of the Year.” 
—Linda Yates, Malvern High School, Malvern, 
Arkansas. 


MAKING MASKS 

Mask-making by clubs, classes, or other groups 
is an intriguing and easily learned activity and 
provides unusual products for decorations, ex- 
hibits, and advertising. 

The materials required are quite simple, 
readily obtained, and inexpensive—newspapers, 
tempera paints, and scraps of string, cloth, raffia, 
buttons, etc. 

In making the mask a piece of newsprint is 
coated with paste and folded, then coated and 
folded another time or two. Outside edges are 
trimmed to desired size and shape and, if open- 
ings are planned, these are cut. The mask is 
then allowed to dry after which it is painted 
and decorated. 

Masks may be modeled after pictures of an- 
cient, tribal, and theatrical masks, or alorg 
original lines. Too, they may be molded over 
the faces of students. 

For upright exhibition purposes the masks 
are mounted on stands made out of wire or 
coat hangers, and identified with a tag at the 
bottom. 

A good publicity stunt for some school cause 
is a “Guess Who” contest in which masks of 
students and teachers are exhibited. 


WHITE ELEPHANT SALE 
Many schools have found this old-timer a 


good money-making device. “White elephants” 
are usable articles such as clothing, shoes, toys, 
musical instruments, athletic and game equip- 
ment, books, tools, pictures, vases, bric-a-brac, 
dishes, kitchenware, antiques, pets, etc., pref- 
erably smaller and easily handled and displayed 
items. These are contributed by students, friends, 
and merchants. 

The items are brought to the school the day 
before the sale, properly identified, and arranged 
for easy viewing and selling in some large room. 
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The sale may be handled as (1) the usual 
open auction, (2) secret auction, in which bids 
are written on slips of paper and deposited in 
receptacles along side the articles, or (3) a straight 
sale with prices marked on each item. Obviously, 
the open auction makes for more excitement. 
Articles may be sold, handed back, and resold, if 
desired, any number of times. 

Because of its very nature, this sale is more 
suitable as an all-school event than as a smaller 
group or club affair. 


A MILE OF PENNIES 

In 1958-59 the Waukegan, Illinois, Township 
High School operated on two campuses a mile 
apart, the junior and senior in the old East 
Campus Building and the freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the new West Campus Building. The 
previous year, before this separation, the Amer- 
ican Field Service Committee financed its for- 
eign student exchange with a “slave sale.” How- 
ever, last year, because of the separation, it had to 
do something different. Someone suggested to the 
committee a Mr. AFS Penny Week, and this plan 
was adopted. 

It was estimated that a mile of pennies would 
amount to approximately $844 and, consequently, 
each school would be responsible for $422 worth 
of “pennies.” 

Publicity for this event included identical 
posters for each school, 30-foot banners, drawings 
showing the streets along the penny route (with 
two movable pennies at the ends, each with a 
hand reaching out for the other), talks by the cur- 
rent exchange student, the WTHS representative 
of the previous year, Penny Drive chairmen, and 
others, and special announcements. 

Daily collections and posted announcements 
of the amounts collected were made, with top 
home rooms being acknowledged each day. 

Naturally, great interest and enthusiasm both 
in school and community prevailed. 

The result of AFS Fenny Week? The lower 
classmen beat the upper classmen by 16 pennies— 
$685.52 to $685.36. 


NATIONAL TEEN-AGE DAY 

As a part of its recognition of Teen-age Day 
the student council of John O’Fallon Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri, declared an 
official “Dress-Up Day” and urged students to 
come to school dressed in their “Sunday Best” 
clothes and manners. AND, the cafeteria, too, 
reflected this event with a special menu. 
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KOSTER’S Bike Racks 





Eliminate 
Congestion 
And Falling 
Down of Bikes 


Ideal for. Schools 


Order Now 
from 


Mfg. & Repair Co. 


Sioux Center 
lowa 








NATIONAL JUNIOR HONOR 
SOCIETY PROGRAMS 


In order to acquaint the student body with 
the ideals, purposes, organization, and member- 
ship of its newly established National Junior 
Honor Society, the chapter at Riverside Junior 
High School, Morgantown, West Virginia, pro- 
moted a series of monthly assembly programs. 
Each of these included a student-written playlet 
designed to emphasize one of the basic aims of 
the Society. 


SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION 
PROJECT 


The third year of the School Beautification 
Project of Tottenville, Staten Island, New York, 
High School began with the opening of school 
last September. And, judging by the results of 
the two previous years, this will add more 
worthwhile pictures to the school’s collection. 

Two years ago the student council, art teacher, 
several faculty members, and the president of 
the local artists’ association formed a committee 
to provide paintings for the bare walls of the 
school building. The pictures were to be selected 
by the students, but with final approval by the 
faculty. (So far the faculty has OKed all student 
selections). There being no money available, the 
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council voted $50 and organized for the solicita- 
tion of additional funds. 

Original paintings, as well as prints, were 
purchased. Several were contributed by local 
artists and stores. A committee member ar- 
ranged for framing and mounting at cost. 

During this first year the committee obtained, 
framed, and hung 23 pictures at a total cost of 
$300, a very low amount considering the number, 
quality, and types of pictures, and their framing 
and mounting. 

The first year’s emphasis was upon modern- 
ists, so the second year’s emphasis was upon 
classicists. This second year saw 46 new pictures, 
hung at a cost of about $690. 

The auditorium and first floor corridors were 
decorated during the first two years. The present 
year’s efforts are being devoted to decorating the 
second, and perhaps the third, floor corridors. 


STOP THE TRAFFIC 


Many schools promote a March of Dimes, 
utilizing such devices as collections, dances, pro- 
grams, “Queens,” talent shows, athletic contests, 
sales of candy, records, books, school supplies, 
services, etc. 

The Pep Club of St. Charles, Missouri, High 
School came up with an original plan. The 
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workers were divided into groups of 12 students, 
each working a two-hour shift. They were sta- 
tioned in the middle of two prominent streets in 
two different locations. These girls halted all 
traffic and asked for contributions to the March 
of Dimes. The event was held on a Sunday from 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

The weather was cold but the girls were not— 
they collected more than $700.00. 


BIG SPIRIT TOTEM POLE 

Operation Big Spirit at Santa Fe Springs, 
California, High School, grew out of a discussion 
of school spirit, centering around the need 
for greater student respect, responsibility, and 
loyalty. 

The idea of a full-size symbolic totem pole 
for the “Chiefs” was suggested and enthusiastic- 
ally adopted. However, a subsequent far-and- 
wide search for such a totem pole resulted only 
in failure and discouragement. 

Finally, Mr. Thatcher, the father of a Santa 
Fe graduate and a maker of miniature totem 
poles for the Wood Craft Rangers, decided that 
the proper way to get such a pole was to make 
one. So, after considerable difficulty, he located, 
obtained, and brought to his home the trunk of 
a 30-foot redwood tree. 

All summer in his spare time (and unknown 
to the students) Mr. Thatcher carved out his 
project—a 17% foot totem pole, and enameled 
in a half-dozen different colors. When school 
opened last fall he presented it to the amazed 
committee. 

With appropriate ceremonies this Big Spirit 
Totem Pole was erected and dedicated, and now 
proudly stands in the center of the school quad. 


A NATIONAL HONOR 
SOCIETY BOOKSTORE 


In the spring of 1958 the Spartan Chapter of 
the National Honor Society at Glenbrook High 
School, Northbrook, Illinois, decided to establish 
a school bookstore as its major project. Ad- 
mittedly, this was a gamble, because the school 
had no such store and had had no school-book- 
store experience. 

During the summer the members gathered 
competent advice, worked out their plans, ordered 
books, and opened the store in the fall. It has 
been an outstanding success. 

Now, more than 300 books of all kinds— 
in 25-to-75-cent editions—are carried in stock, 
and others ordered upon request from teachers 
or students. 

The profits are used for scholarships to de- 
serving seniors, not necessarily those who are 
members of the National Honor Society. This year 
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the Spartan Chapter expects the store to show a 
profit of around $1,000. 


GREAT BOOKS CLUB 


St. Joseph Academy, Des Moines, Iowa, re- 
cently organized a Great Books Club to which 
honor students only are eligible. Each member 
of this club must read, during the year, a min- 
imum of 25 books from the approved list. No 
book test is required, but the student must dis- 
cuss each book with the sponsor. 

Special recognition will be given at the close 
of the school year to those members who have 
fulfilled the requirement. A special award will 
be made to the girl who, at the end of her four 
years or before, has read 100 books. 


A QUIZ PROGRAM 


Although quiz programs have fallen upon 
evil days in TV programs, they can be intri- 
guingly (and honestly) presented in school, either 
intramurally or interscholastically. A good ex- 
ample of the latter is that held at Morrison R. 
Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio, in competition 
with Libby High School. 

This hour-long program was presented by 
two three-member panels. Two types of ques- 
tions were used, the “toss-up”—which could be 
answered by any panelist on either team and 
the score credited to the team which answered 
it first correctly, and “bonus”—which was asked 
first of the team which won the previous “toss- 
up” question. “Toss-up” questions had to be 
answered within five seconds and were scored 
five points; “bonus” questions were allowed 15 
seconds and counted as 15 points. 

Questions, which were submitted by the fac- 
ulty, came from a wide variety of fields, such 
as physics, chemistry, mathematics, literature, 
physiology, geography, history, current events, 
and Biblical literature. 

An admission fee of 25 cents added more than 
$200 to the scholarship fund of the host school. 








Dear Sir: 


I have a great affection in pen friendship. 

I hope that some of my brothers and sisters 

of America will ponder it sympathetically. 
Abdul Chafoor B. C. 

Vill. & Po. Dadheru Kalan 


Distt. Muzaffar Nagar 
U. P. India 























ARTISTIC TRASH CANS 

Although they are necessary, school trash and 
garbage receptacles are rarely commendable ob- 
jects of art. But they can be. Attractively painted 
in school colors, and in unusual or pretty designs, 
they will make for added “business” and a less- 
littered building and campus, and consequently 
help to develop the “our school” ideal and idea. 
Such painting is not only an interesting and 
profitable council or service club project, but 
also an inexpensive one. 


A FOREIGN STUDENT 
DRIVE 

Each year the finance committee of the stu- 
dent senate of Central High School, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, organizes and promotes a Foreign 
Student Drive, the purpose of which is to raise 
funds to help two foreign students attend Central 
for one year under the American Field Service 
Program. 

The amount needed is around $1,300, and 
$1,000 of this is raised through home room con- 
tributions, with 74 cents set as a desired average 
per student contribution. The additional $300 
is raised by other methods. 

This three-week campaign utilizes such de- 
vices as room charts, posters, local newspaper 
and radio station publicity, assembly programs 
(which include talks by the two present ex- 
changees), bulletin board displays, talent show, 
dance, etc. 

Although there have been a few “close 
squeaks” (ast year the surplus was $1.48) the 
school has never yet failed to achieve its goal. 





Among The Books 











YEARBOOK LAYOUT is a recent publication by 
Cc. J. Medlin, well-known for his YEARBOOK 
EDITING AND MANAGEMENT. 

This eight-chapter, 132-page “How To” book 
is a generously illustrated presentation of success- 
ful page layouts, showing interesting and effec- 
tive techniques in the proper use and arrangement 
of pictures, art work, headlines, copy blocks, type 
margins, white space, etc. 

Pictured details are clear and uncrowded due 
to the use of an 8 x 11 page. An index facilitates 
ready use. 

Iowa State University Press, 
Price, $3.95. 


Ames, Iowa. 


MARKSMANSHIP FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS is 
a 25-page booklet which tackles the gun safety 
problem at the elementary school level, dealing 
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specifically with the air rifle as an instructional 
tool. It provides information on the basic princi- 
ples of gun handling and marksmanship, and also 
indicates just how such training and related pro- 
grams can be worked into the elementary school 
curriculum. 

This booklet may be obtained from American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
price is one dollar. 
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TWO TROUBLES 
One trouble with this country is the number 
of people who are trying to get something for 
nothing. Another trouble is the high percentage 
of those who succeed.—Arkansas Baptist. 


KNOW AND DO 
The true university of these days is to be 
acquainted with what you know, and what you 
can do.—Meander. 


DOING AND TALKING 
Doing a favor may be difficult, but it isn’t 


as hard as keeping from talking about it after- 
ward.—Grit. 


CLIMB IT 
The rung of a ladder was never meant to rest 
upon, but only to hold a man’s foot long enough 
to enable him to put the other somewhat higher. 
—Thomas Henry Huxley. 





AT LAST...help for ADVISERS 

of classes and clubs! 
A simple, inexpensive tool for training 
Officers and Committees—written and 
illustrated for high school students. 


“CLUB CLINIC 
OFFICERS BRIEFS & TOOLS” 
(Single copy $1 plus 9c in stamps; 
12 for $10 or 25 for $20 postpaid if 

check accompanies order.) 

SEND FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY 
LEADERSHIP PUBLICATIONS Div. 
DUPLI-PRINT SERVICES 
P.O. Box 629 Mansfield, Ohio 
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BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public 
by 
C. R. Van NICE 





In our complicated society the problem of 
schools is greater each day. Shall we build 
new schools? Will the city support us? Do 
they really understand the teachers? Positive 
communication with the community is the first 
step to answering any of the questions. 


Here is a positive and constructive attack 
upon the basic problem of our schools — the 
problem of public interest, understanding, co- 
operation, and support. In a practical and 
entertaining manner, it shows the teacher 
how he, or she, can replace public indiffer- 
ence with sympathetic enthusiasm, can step- 
up matter-of-fact acceptance of schools to 
active endorsement. 





Price $3.00 





The speed of today has placed a premium i : 
on the thrifty use of both time and money. Adventures if} Thrift 
The rewards are great for those who establish by 
the habits of thrift at an early age. H °° = 

This is a thrilling adventurous book for ee An sewn 
boys and girls of elementary and high school 
age. It is written in an appealing style around 
youth’s settings and situations, with flesh-and- 
blood young persons as characters, and is at- 
tractively illustrated. It can be used as a basis 
for home room, club, council, and assembly 
activities, and students will select it for per- 
sonal reading. 

The author does not preach but offers here 
a timely and complete education in thrift. His 
characters bring out the fact that thrift is more 
than saving money — that it includes earning 
money and saving, spending, giving, and in- 
vesting money, time, energy, and attention. 





Price $3.00 





Mail your order with payment now for these books to: 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1041 New Hampshire Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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MASCOT POST CARDS 


Designed Especially for Your School 
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COWBOYS 


Jefferson High School 








u 
Actual size, 32 x 5% 





Attractive mascot design, sharp engravings, and clear bright colors. 
Fine printing on handsome sparkling white Kromekote cardboard. 





Please send complete information on the MASCOT POST CARD 
School 
Organizction 
Address 
City and State 
Signature Position 
Mascot School Colors 


The Collegiate Etchings Company 
P.O. Box 182 LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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